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PART ONE 

COMBAT TRAINING OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER 


CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL 


1. Purpose and Scope 

a. This part of the manual is your guide in the battlefield tech¬ 
niques of the individual Soldier. It explains how to perform your 
duties as a Soldier on the battlefield. It shows you how to protect 
yourself, how to preserve your strength and health, and how to 
see better at night. It teaches the techniques employed by the 
individual Soldier to defeat the enemy. Combat intelligence is 
explained because you are a very important agency for obtaining 
information about the enemy. Messages and message writing are 
explained and illustrated because you may have to prepare or 
copy a message or act as a messenger at any time. Battle indoc¬ 
trination and battlefield survival are explained to better prepare 
you for combat. 

b. Material presented herein is applicable to both nuclear and 
nonnuclear warfare. 

c. Users of this manual are encouraged to submit recommended 
changes or comments to improve the manual. Comments should 
be keyed to the specific page, paragraph, and line of the text in 
which change is recommended. Reasons should be provided for 
each comment to insure understanding and complete evaluation. 
Comments should be forwarded direct to the United States Army 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

2. Your Job as a Soldier 

o. As an indivdual Soldier, you make significant contributions 
to Army activities. You are important as an individual. Our 
Army is made up of individuals, just like you, working together 
as a team. The American people invest time, money, and effort 
in you. As an American Soldier, you are a potential leader and 
your development is one of the Army’s most vital missions. 



ft. The ultimate goal of the Army is success in battle. Your 
job is to help achieve this success. Regardless of your branch 
of service or job assignment, you may be called upon to fight. You 
may have to fight alone, but most of the time you will work with 
other Soldiers under a unit or team leader. You can prepare 
yourself by acquiring the knowledge and skills needed by the 
modern Soldier. Success in battle depends on teamwork of con¬ 
fident, well-trained Soldiers. Within each unit and within the 
Army as a whole, men are trained to operate as a team. By doing 
your job well, you help your team to win. By winning, you and 
the memliers of your team are protected and you help assure the 
success of the larger units. 

3. Your Training as a Soldier 

a. You must learn to operate effectively over all types of terrain, 
in all kinds of weather, by day, and by night. Your mission will 
often require you to move close to, within, or behind the enemy’s 
area. To do this, you must be highly skilled in moving quietly 
and taking advantage of cover and concealment. You must know 
how to use a map and compass. You must know how to use your 
eyes so you will see what is around you, in both daylight and 
darkness. You must know how to report what you see promptly 
and accurately. You must develop patience, alertness, and deter¬ 
mination. 

b. Your training teaches you these things and makes you 
superior to the enemy. Experienced officers and noncommissioned 
officers explain and demonstrate what you must know; you are 
then required to perform until you are thoroughly skilled. You 
must work hard, learn well, and remember your training. The 
existence of our country depends on you! 



CHAPTER 2 

COMBAT TRAINING 


Section I. GENERAL 


A. Purpose 

The purpose of combat training is to mold you into a tough, self- 
reliant, fighting man, capable of performing effectively as a mem¬ 
ber of your team; to help you build and maintain the aggressive 
spirit—the will to close with and kill or capture the enemy. 

S. Phases of Combat Training 

a. Combat is a continuous process—contact with the enemy 
must be constantly maintained. You must be able to fight by day 
or by night. Therefore, your training is in two general phases: 
training for day combat and training for night combat. 

b. Some of your training prepares you to fight by day; some 
is especially applicable to night fighting; but most of your train¬ 
ing applies equally to day or night combat. 

c. You must consider visibility in deciding whether to apply 
day or night principles and techniques. 

(1) For example: 

(o) A bright moon or artificial illumination may provide 
better observation than a dark, overcast day. 

(6) Heavy fog, rain, smoke, or dust may greatly reduce 
visibility, day or night. 

(c) The period before sunrise is usually too dark for 
strictly day techniques, and the period before sunset 
is usually too light for strictly night techniques. 

(2) Under such conditions, it may be necessary to vary your 
techniques, or to combine day and night principles and 
techniques. 


Section II. DAY AND NIGHT COMBAT 
6. Cover and Concealment 

a. Cover is protection from the fire of enemy weapons. It may 




be nfttural or artificial. Natural cov.er (ravines, hollows, reverse 
slopes) and artificial cover (foxholes, trenches, walls) protect 
you from flat trajectory fires and partially protect you from high- 
angle fires and the effects of nuclear explosions (fig. 1). 

6. Concealment is protection from enemy observation. It too, 
may be natural or artificial. 

(1) Nntural concealment is provided by your surroundings 
and needs no change to be used; for example, bushes, 
grass, and shadows. 

(2) Artificial concealment is made from materials such as 
burlap or nets, or from natural materials such as bushes, 
leaves, and grass which are moved from their orignal 
location. 

7. Concealing Yourself 

a. Avoid Unnecessary Movement. Remain still—movement 
attracts attention. You may be concealed when still, yet easily 
detected if you move. Remember that movement against a sta¬ 
tionary background causes you to stand out very clearly. When 




you must change positions, move carefully over a concealcil route 
to the new position. 

b. Use All Available Concealment. 

(1) Background is important; blend with it to prevent 
enemy detection of your position. Trees, bushes, grass, 
earth, and manmade structures forming your background 
vary in color and appearance, making it possible for you 
to blend with them. Select trees or bushes which blend 
with your uniform and absorb the outline of your figure. 

(2) Shadows help hide you. The soldier in the open in figure 
3 stands out clearly, but the two soldiers in the shadows 
are difficult to see. Shadows are found under most con¬ 
ditions of day and night. 

c. Stay Low to Observe. Observe from a crouch, a squat, or the 
prone position. You present a low silhouette, making it difficult 
for the enemy to see you. 


d. Expose Nothing That Shines. Reflection of light on a shiny 
surface instantly attracts attention and can be seen for great 
distances. 

e. Keep Off the Skyline. Figures on the skyline can be seen 
from a great distance, even at night, because a dark outline 
stands out against the lighter sky. The silhouette formed by your 
body makes a good target. 

f. Alter Familiar Outlines. Military equipment and the human 
body are familiar outlines to all Soldiers. Alter or disguise these 
revealing shapes. 

g. Keep Quiet. Noise, such as talking, can be picked up by 
enemy patrols or listening posts. 

8. Temporary Battlefield Positions 

Select temporary firing or observation positions which take 
advantage of available cover and concealment. Figure 5 illus¬ 
trates some temporary battlefield positions. Study these pictures. 
They emphasize that you should: 





a. Observe and fire around the side of an object. This conceals 
most of your head and body. 

b. Stay low to observe and fire whenever possible. You are a 
smaller target, you can aim better, and you take advantage of 
concealing vegetation. 

c. Select a good background before observing over the top of an 
object. Avoid observing over the top of a ditch unless the sides 
are overgrown. 

9. Camouflage 

a. Camouflage consists of the measures you take to conceal 



yourself, your equipment, and your position from enemy observa¬ 
tion. You may use natural and artificial materials. Remember 
these rules: 

(1) Take advantage of all available natural concealment. 

(2) Alter the form, shadow, texture, and color of objects. 

(3) Camouflage against ground and air observation. 
b. Camouflage your position as you prepare it. 

(1) Study the terrain and vegetation in the area. Arrange 
grass, leaves, brush, and other natural materials you 
use to conform to the area. For example, do not expect 
branches stuck into the ground in an open field to pro¬ 
vide effective camouflage. 

(2) Use only as much material as needed. Excessive use of 
material (natural or artificial) can reveal your position. 

(3) Obtain your natural material over a wide area. Do not 
atrip an adjacent area of all foliage because such bared 
areas attract enemy attention. 

(4) Dispose of excess soil by covering it with leaves and 
grass or by dumping it under bushes, into streams, or 
into ravines. Piles of fresh dirt indicate an area is 
occupied and reduce effectiveness of camouflage. 

(6) After your camouflage is completed, inspect it from the 
enemy's viewpoint. Check often to insure it remains 
natural looking and actually conceals your position. If it 
does not look natural, rearrange or replace it. 

(6) Practice camouflage discipline. The best camouflage fails 
to provide concealment if tracks lead to your position 
or if cans and boxes are scattered about. Every man in 
your unit shares this responsibility. 
e. Equipment must blend with the natural background. Re¬ 
member—vegetation changes color with the season. 

(1) Your web equipment—pack, belt, canteen cover—blends 
well with most terrain unless it is badly faded. If faded, 
color it to blend with the surrounding terrain. If no 
paint is available, use mud, charcoal, or crushed grass. 
Remember to paint in bold, irregular patterns (fig. 6). 

(2) Alter the distinctive silhouette of your helmet with a 
cover made of cloth or burlap colored to blend with the 
terrain. Let foliage stick over the edges to alter the 
outline—but do not use too much. If material for covers 
is not available, disguise and dull the surface of your 
helmet with irregular patterns of paint or mud. Use a 
camouflage band, string, burlap strips, or rubber bands 
to hold foliage in place. 



(3) Use mud or dirt to dull the shiny surfaces of your weapon. 
Be careful, however, to keep the working parts clean 
so your, weapon will function properly. Remember to 
dull the shine of the bayonet. 

(4) Wear a snow suit and color your equipment white when 
operating against a background of unbroken snow- 
covered terrain. 

(5) Color your equipment black or forest green when operat¬ 
ing in the jungle. 

rl. Your field and work uniforms also blend well with most 
terrain unless they are badly faded. If your uniform is faded, 
camouflage it with mud, soot, paint, or dye. 

e. Except for the snow suit, there is no issue camouflage suit 
for unusual conditions. If a snow suit is not available, you can 
make one from a sheet or mattress cover. You can make a suit 
to blend with other terrain by painting an old suit of fatigues or 
by attaching bow-ties of colored burlap garlands to an old suit 
of fatigues. 

/. Exposed skin reflects light and attracts the enemy's atten¬ 
tion. Even very dark skin will reflect light because of its natural 
Oil. 

(1) Camouflage face paint slicks are issued in three stand¬ 
ard two-tone sticks as follows: 

(a) Loam and light green—for light skinned troops, in 
all but snow regions. 

(b) Sand and light green—for dark skinned troops. 

(c) Loam and white—for ail troops in snow-covered 

(2) Paint the shine areas; forehead, cheekbones, nose, and 
chin with a dark color and shadow areas; around (he 
eyes, under the nose, and under the chin with a light 
color. The issue type face paint stick should be used in 
a two-color combination applied in an irregular pattern. 

(3) Burnt cork, charcoal, or lampblack can be used to tone 
down exposed areas of skin when issue type face paint 
sticks are not available. 

(4) Mud should be used only in an emergency and then only 
after approval by a medical officer due to the possibilities 
of harmful bacteria. Mud changes color as it dries and 
may peel off, leaving the skin exposed. 

(5) When applying camouflage, use the buddy system—work 
with another man and check each other. 




10. Care of Your Weapon 

a. Your weapon functions best when properly maintained. Pro¬ 
tect it from the weather; keep it free of sand, dirt, snow, or ice; 
do not abuse it or allow others to abuse it. Carry cleaning tools 
and materials and keep your weapon clean at all times, consistent 
with camouflage requirements. 

b. In extremely cold weather your weapon can become so slug¬ 
gish it will not fire. Use very little and very light oil in such 
climates. A weapon taken from freezing outside temperatures 
into warmer inside temperatures will sweat for about an hour. 
Dry your weapon off before taking it back into freezing tempera¬ 
tures or the condensed moisture will freeze the moving parts. If 
this happens, free the frozen parts by thawing; do not force the 
parts to move before thawing. If circumstances permit, leave your 
weapon outside when you enter warm shelters for short periods. 

c. Oil on your weapon evaporates quickly in hot climates. Check 
it often—a dry weapon quickly develops trouble. Do not leave 
your weapon in the sun. 

11. Using Your Weapon 

a. Keep your weapon available at all times and always be ready 
to fire it. When firing, use the side of a building, a tree, a log, or 
unything which steadies your aim and increases your accuracy. 

b. Exact, clear targets are seldom seen on the battlefield be¬ 
cause the enemy is as anxious as you are to avoid detection. You 
may have to fire on suspected enemy positions even though you 
cannot see an enemy Soldier. This may stop the enemy from 
firing, force him to move, or scare him into surrendering. Fire your 
weainml Ammunition kept in your belt when it should be fired, 
is wasted. You have to shoot to enable your unit to move forward 
and kill or capture the enemy. 

c. Sometimes it is desirable to bring surprise fire on the enemy. 
In this case, hold your fire until ordered to shoot; then select 
your own aiming points or targets within the area assigned to 
you. When all men of your team do this, the initial burst is heavy 
and accurate. 

12. Sounds and Smells 

a. Sounds are information to you. Learn to identify common 
battlefield noises—the snap of a twig, the click of a bolt, the rattle 
of a canteen. You can learn a lot by listening. Train yourself to 
be patient—it may be necessary to listen in complete silence for 

















flaps, remove them 


long periods. If you are wearing a hood or ear 
temporarily to listen. 

(1) Sounds can be heard better at night because there are 
fewer sounds to interfere and because cooler, damper, 
night air carries sound better. 

(2) Sounds can reveal your presence to the enemy. Suppress 
a sneeze by pressing up on your nostril with your fingers. 
If you start to cough, squeeze your Adam's apple slightly. 
If you cannot avoid sneezing or coughing, muffle the noise 
by burying your nose and mouth in your hands or sleeve. 

6. Smells can help or endanger you. Odors from gasoline, cook¬ 
ing food, or burning tobacco can warn you of the enemy's presence 
or alert him to yours. 

13. Estimating Distance 

а. Sound travels through the air at a fairly constant speed— 
about 330 meters per second (1100 feet). This makes it easy to 
estimate distance if you can see and hear the action. For example, 
when you see the flash or smoke of a weapon, or the dust it raises, 
immediately start counting at a rate of four counts per second. 
When you hear the report of the weapon, stop. The number you 
are counting when you stop is the range to the weapon in hun¬ 
dreds of meters. If you stop on the number three, the range is 
300 meters. If you count to eight before you hear the report, the 
range is 800 meters (figs. 7 and 8). 

б. Practice timing the speed of your count. The best way to 
do this is to practice with blank ammunition fired at known dis¬ 
tances. If this is not possible, have someone time you while you 
count. When counting more than 10, start over again; counting 
numbers like 12 and 13 throws your timing off. When counting 
at the correct speed, you count to 10 twice in five seconds. Speed 
up or slow down until your timing is correct. With practice, 
you can estimate distance more accurately by this method than 
by eye alone. 

14. Observation and Listening Posts 

a. An observation post (OP) is a fixed location from which 
you observe an area. Observation posts are usually manned by 
teams, with two or more men on each relief so observation is 
continuous during periods of good visibility. 

(1) An observation post should be selected to provide— 

(а) A good field of observation. 

(б) Cover and concealment. 



(c) A concealed route of approach from the rear. 

( d ) An inconspicuous appearance. 

(2) The following should be avoided: 

(o) Positions with covered approaches from the flanks 
(the enemy might slip in on you). 

(6) Prominent landmarks because they draw Are. 

(c) Positions on the skyline or which silhouette you 
against a contrasting background. 

b. A listening post (LP) is a position, usually at the forward 
edge of the friendly area, from which you listen and observe at 
night and during other periods of limited visibility. A listening 
post is a type of observation post and should be selected to pro¬ 
vide the same features. 

c. Observation posts and listening posts should be within small 
arms range of friendly personnel (460 meters). Itailio or wire 
communication with your unit must be provided to enable you 
to report information promptly. 

15. Navigation 

a. Locating Yourself. 

(1) Proper use of a map and compass is the best way to de¬ 
termine where you are. FM 21-26 explains how to orient 
a map and compare it to the terrain it represents, both 
with and without a compass. 

(2) If you do not have a map, you must locate yourself by 
recalling the terrain features you have passed and those 
you can see. 

b. Finding and Maintaining 'Direction. 

(1) The compass is your best means of finding and maintain¬ 
ing direction. See FM 21-26, Army Subject Schedule 
21-21, "Land Navigation.” 

(2) The sun, North Star, Constellation Cassiopeia, and 
Southern Cross can be used to find the direction of north 
(pars. 22 and 26). After finding north, you can orient 
yourself and move in the desired direction by remember¬ 
ing, as you face north (360°): 

(o) Northeast (46°) is to your right front. 

(b) East (90°) is to your right. 

(c) Southeast (135°) is to your right rear. 

(d) South (180°) is to your rear. 

(e) Southwest (226°) is to your left rear. 

(/) West (270°) is to your left. 

(g) Northwest (316°) is to your left front. 



c. Aidt to Navigation. There are many other navigational aids. 
Use all aids available to check and doublecheck, to insure you 
know where you are and where you are going. 

(1) The location and direction of flow of principal streams. 

(2) Hills, valleys, and peculiar terrain features such as 
swamps and barren areas. 

(3) Railroad tracks, power lines, roads, towns, and other 
manmade objects. 

(4) The fire of machineguns, mortars, or artillery. 

(o) If you know the general location and direction of Are 
of machineguns, yon may be able to use these fires 
to orient yourself. 

( b ) Mortar and artillery rounds fired on known locations 
can guide you or help you orient yourself. 

(c) These fires can be arranged before you leave, or called 
for if you have communication. 

16. Selecting and Following Routes 

a. You may be directed to follow a certain route; your mission 
may require it, or you may select your own. So far as your orders 
and mission permit, select routes avoiding known enemy positions 
and obstacles, ofTering the most cover and concealment, and per¬ 
mitting quiet movement. Take advantage of the more difficult 
terrain. 

b. Study maps, aerial photos, or sketches and memorize your 
route before you start. Note distinctive features (hills, streams, 
swamps) and their location in relation to your route. 

c. Plan an alternate route to use in case you can't use your 
primary route. 

d. As you move along your route, observe the terrain. Men¬ 
tally check off the distinctive features you noted in planning your 
route so you are oriented at all times. 

(1) Avoid open areas. 

(2) Avoid moving along ridges. Move along the slope below 
the ridge to prevent silhouetting yourself. 

(3) Avoid obstacles which may be mined, boobytrapped, or 
covered by fire; for example, draws leading into enemy 
areas, ditches near enemy areas, wire entanglements, 
and road obstructions. Move around them if possible. 
If you must pass an obstacle, investigate it thoroughly. 




Figure 9. Faee north and recall three direction!. 

17. What to do if Lost 

If you lose your way, do not continue until you have reoriented 
yourself with respect to the immediate terrain, the enemy, friendly 
forces, and your mission. Keep calm and think the situation over. 

o. Establish north by compass or by one of the methods covered 
in paragraphs 22 and 26. Orient your map and pick out prominent 
terrain features. If you are able only to orient yourself to a gen¬ 
eral area, travel in a cardinal direction (north, south, east, or 
west) toward an easily recognizable manmade or natural feature 
such as a main road or a river. Use this feature to locate yourself 
or follow it until you have your position pinpointed. 

b. If you do not have a map or compass, establish the direction 
in which you were traveling with reference to the sun, moon, or 
easily identifiable terrain features. Mentally retrace your route, 
recalling hills, trails, streams, and other terrain features you 
passed. Then go back in the direction from which you came until 
you are able to orient yourself. 
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c. Look and listen for signs and sounds of troops, artillery, 
vehicles, and small arms fire. Seek the assistance of friendly 
troops if any are in the area. 

d. As soon as you are reoriented, continue your mission. 

18. The Challenge and Password 

a. Do not allow unidentified personnel to closely approach your 
position. Halt and identify them before they are close enough 
to be a danger to you. This precaution is very important at night 
and during other periods of poor visibility such as heavy fog. 

1). Halt and identify personnel by proper use of the challenge 
and password. When you see or hear someone approaching, call 
“Halt!” Speak clearly and just loud enough to be distinctly under¬ 
stood. Keep him covered and do not expose yourself. When he 
halts, ask in a low, clear voice, "Who is there?” He should reply 
in a low, clear voice, giving the answer which best identifies him. 
For example, "Sergeant Jones, second squad." or "Friendly patrol 
lender.” You then say, "Adduce one man to be recognized." Con¬ 
tinue to keep him covered without exposing yourself. Halt him 
two or three meters from your position. In a low, clear voice 
give him the challenge, for example, "Boston." He should answer 
with the password, for example, "Beans.” If you are not com¬ 
pletely satisfied, question him further. Ask questions only a 
friendly person would be likely to know. 

c. Other men with him, such as members of a patrol, must also 
be identified. This can be done in two ways. Your commander 
should prescribe the method to be used in your unit. 

(1) The leader can vouch for the others and pass them to the 
flank of your position. This method reduces movement 
and noise at your position, and helps prevent revealing 
your location to the enemy. 

(2) The leader, or his representative, can identify each man 
as he passes, notifying you when the last man has passed. 

d. The challenge and password are usually changed every 24 
hours. Be sure you know the current ones. 

e. The regular challenge and password should not be used out¬ 
side friendly areas. Patrols, for example, should use a different 
challenge and password for recognition within patrols and be¬ 
tween patrols operating in the same general area. Words can be 
used in the same manner as the regular challenge and password 
or a numbers system can be used. For example, the challenge is 
a number; the password is the number which, added to the chal¬ 
lenge, totals a prearranged odd number. If the prearranged num- 



ber is 13, the challenge is any number between 1 and 12. The 
password is the number which, added to the challenge, equals 13. 
Only odd numbers should be used as the prearranged total. If 
even numbers are used, such as 10, someone may challenge with 
5; an enemy, upon being challenged, may repeat the number 
spoken and be passed as having been identified. 

/. The principle to remember is that a means of recognition must 
be established and must be properly used. 

19. Reporting Information 

Your leaders need prompt, accurate information on which to 
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base plans and decisions. All information is important. See chap¬ 
ters 4 and 5. 

20. Silent Weapons 

It may be desirable to kill, stun, or capture an enemy soldier 
without alerting other enemy in the area. The bayonet garotte 
(choke wire or cord), and homemade clubs are some of the weapons 
used for these purposes. FM 21-160 explains their use. Whether 
day or night, the successful use of silent weapons requires great 
skill, not only in their use, but also in quiet, careful movement. 

21. Movement 

a. Follow these general rules to move without being seen or 
heard by the enemy: 

(1) Prepare yourself and your equipment. 

(а) Camouflage yourself and your equipment. 

(б) Tape your identification tags together and to the chain 
so they cannot slide or rattle. 

(e) Tape your weapon swivels and keepers to prevent noise 
and snagging. 

(d) Pad or tape loose items of equipment. 

(e) Wear soft, well-fitting clothing. Starched clothing 
swishes as you move and loose, baggy clothing may 







snag on brush. Use the thigh ties on the field trousers 
to take up slack and the ankle ties when you do not 
blouse the field trousers. No other tie-downs should be 
used at any Mine. They may interfere with circulation 
in the legs and feet. In cold weather, poor circulation 
may lead to frostbite or other cold injury. 

(/) Wear a soft cap, with its less distinctive outline, unless 
required to wear the helmet. The helmet may muflle 
or distort sounds, especially if there is a slight breeze. 
( g) Do not carry unnecessary equipment. You cannot 
move rapidly when weighted down. 

(2) Move by bounds; that is, short distances at a time. Halt. 
Listen. Observe. Then move again. 

(8) Look for the next spot where you will stop before leaving 
the concealment of one position. Observe that area care¬ 
fully for enemy activity. Select the best available covered 
and concealed route to the new location; take advantage 
of darkness, fog, smoke, or haze to assist in concealing 
your movement. 

(4) Change direction slightly from time to time when moving 
through tall grass. Moving in a straight line causes the 
grass to wave with an unnatural motion which attracts 
attention. The best time to move is when wind is blowing 
grass. 

(6) Remain in position and observe briefly if you alarm birds 
or animals. Their flight or movement may attract the 
enemy’s attention. 

(6) Take advantage of the distraction of noises. 

(7) Cross roads and trails where there is the most cover and 
concealment. Look for a large culvert, a low spot, or a 
curve. Cross quickly and quietly. 

(8) Follow the furrows as much as possible when crawling 
across a plowed field. When you must cross the furrows, 
look for a low section in the field; crawl down a furrow 
to that section, and make your cross-furrow movement. 

(9) Avoid steep slopes and areas with loose stones. 

(10) Avoid cleared areas to prevent being silhouetted. 

b. The rush is the fastest way to move from one position to 
another. To rush— 

(1) Start from the prone position (1, fig. 13). 

(2) Slowly raise your head and select your next position (2, 
fig. 13). 
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(3) Slowly lower your head. Draw in your arms to your 
body, keeping your elbows down, and pull your right 
leg forward (3, fig. 13). 

(4) With one movement, raise your body by straightening 
the arms (4. fig. 13). 

(5) Spring to your feet, stepping off with the left fool (5, 
fig. 13). 

(6) Run to the new position, using the shortest route (6, fig. 
13). 

(7) Just before hitting the ground, plant both feet (7, fig. 13). 
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(8) Drop to your knees, at the same time sliding your hands 
to the heel of the rifle butt (8, fig. 13). 

(9) Fall forward, breaking your fall with the butt of the 
rifle (9, fig. 13). 

(10) Shift the weight of your body to your left side. With 
your right hand, place the butt of the rifle in the hollow 
of your right shoulder; then roll into a firing position 
(10 and 11, fig. 13). 

(11) Lie as flat as possible. If you think you were observed 
by the enemy, move to the right or left if cover and con¬ 
cealment exist. 
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Figure 13— Continued. 

c. There are times when you must move with your body close 
to the ground to avoid being seen. There are two ways to do this, 
the loiw crawl and the high crawl. Use the method best suited to 
the conditions of visibility, cover and concealment available, and 
speed required. 

{1) Use the low crawl when cover and concealment are scarce, 
when visibility permits good enemy observation, and 
when speed is not essential. 




Figure IS —Continued. 

(а) Keep your body as flat as possible against the ground. 
Grasp the rifle sling at the upper sling swivel. Let 
the bnlance of the rifle rest on your forearm and let 
the butt of the rifle drag on the ground. Keep the 
muzzle off the ground (1, fig. 14). 

(б) To start forward, push your arms forward and pull 
your right leg forward (2, fig. 14). 







Figure IS —Continued. 

(c) To move forward, pull with your arms and push with 
your right leg. 

(d) Change your pushing leg frequently to avoid fatigue 
(3, fig. 14). 

(2) Use the high crawl when cover and concealment are avail¬ 
able, when poor visibility reduces enemy observation, 
and when you require more speed. 

(а) Keep your body free of the ground and rest your 
weight on your forearms and lower legs. Cradle the 
rifle in your arms, keeping its muzzle off the ground. 
Keep your knees well behind your buttocks so it stays 

(б) Move forward by alternately advancing your right 
elbow and left knee, left elbow, and right knee (fig. 15). 


d. Use the methods explained below when extremely quiet move¬ 
ment is necessary, such as when you are very near the enemy. 
These movements are very slow and tiring and require great 
patience to perform properly. 

(1) Walking (fig. 16). Make your footing sure and solid by 
keeping your weight on one foot as you step. Raise your 
other leg high to clear brush or grass. With your weight 




on the rear leg, gently let your fool down toe first. Keel 
with your toe to pick a good spot. Lower your heel after 
finding a solid place. Shift your weight and balance to 
your forward foot. Short steps must be taken to avoid 
losing your balance. At night, hold your weapon with 
one hand and extend the other forward, feeling for any 
obstructions as you move. 

(2) Going into the prone position (fig. 17). Crouch slowly. 
Hold your weapon under your arm and feel for a clear 
spot with your weight on your free hand and opposite 
knee. liaise your free leg up and back, and lower it to 
the ground, feeling with your toe for a clear spot. Hull 
gently into the prone position. If you are discovered by 
the enemy, go into the prone position rapidly (8, 9, 10, 
and 11, fig. 13). 














Section III. DAY COMBAT 


22. Finding Direction 

If you do not have a compass, you can use your watch and the 
sun to And approximately true north (fig. 19). See FM 21-26. 

n. In the North Temperate Zone, with your watch set on stand¬ 
ard time, hold the watch face up in your hand or place it on a fiat 
surface. Turn it until the hour hand points directly at the sun. 
To be sure you have pointed the hour hand correctly, hold a small 
stick vertically beside the watch at the end of the hour hand. Turn 
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the watch until the shadow of the stick falls along the hour hand. 
Without moving the watch, divide the smaller angle between 12 
o’clock and the hour hand into two equal parts. An imaginary 
line from the center of the watch through this half-way point on 
the edge of the watch points south; the opposite direction is north. 

ft. In the South Temperate Zone, with your watch set on stand¬ 
ard time, place the watch on a flat surface and turn the watch so 
12 o’clock points directly at the sun. Without moving the watch, 
divide the smaller angle between 12 o'clock and the hour hand into 
two equal parts. An imaginary line from the center of the watch 
through this half-way point on its edge points north. 

23. Searching Terrain 

Visually search terrain in two steps. 

a. Make a quick overall search for obvious targets and unnatural 
colors, outlines, or movements. 

(1) Look straight down the center of the area you are ob¬ 
serving, starting just in front of your position. 

(2) Raise your eyes quickly to the maximum distance you 
wish to observe. 

(3) If the area is wide, further subdivide it as shown in figure 

20 . 

b. Next, cover all the area, as follows, first searching the ground 
nearest you: 

(1) Search a strip 50 meters deep, looking from right to left 
parallel to your front. 

(2) Search from left to right over a second strip farther out, 
but overlapping the first strip. 

(3) Continue in this manner until you have studied the entire 
area (fig. 21). 

(4) When you see a suspicious spot, stop and search it very 
closely. 


Section IV. NIGHT COMBAT 

24. Movement 

You must usually move more quietly at night than in day. Here 
are some general rules to help you: 

а. Move around thick undergrowth, dense woods, and ravines. 
Your field of observation is reduced and it is difficult to move 
quietly. 

б. Move as quickly as circumstances allow, but avoid running 
if possible. You may fall or make unnecessary noise. 
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25. Finding Direction 

If you do not have a compass, there are other methods you can 
use to find direction. 

a. The North Star shows you true north in the Northern 
Hemisphere and is accurate all year round. To find the North 
Star, look for the Big Dipper (fig. 22). The two stars at the end of 
the bowl are called the pointers. Look in the direction water 
would pour from the dipper. In a straight line out from the 
pointers (at about five times the distance between the two pointers) 
is the North Star. Remember, the Big Dipper rotates slowly 
about the North Star and will not always appear as Bhown in the 
illustration. 

b. You can also use the Constellation Cassiopeia to find the 
North Star. This group of stars is shaped like a lopsided M. The 
North Star is straight out from the bottom point of the M about 
the same distance as from the Big Dipper. 





c. South of the equator, use the Southern Cross to find direc¬ 
tion. There is no prominent star to indicate south, but you can 
find the approximate direction by measuring straight out from 
the foot of the cross a distance five times the length of the cross 
itself. This imaginary point is the general direction of south. 
The stars of the long axis of the cross are the pointers (fig. 23). 

d. You can arrange for, or call for. Hares to be fired over a 
known position. When one is fired, orient yourself quickly because 
Hares drift with the wind. You can also request that tracers be 
fired on a certain azimuth at a specified time(s) to aid in deter¬ 
mining your position/direclion. 

e. The field artillery searchlight can be used to indicate direc¬ 
tion. The beam can be laid on prearranged azimuths or it can 
be used to illuminate specific points. 

26. Security 

а. Keep all light concealed. A common match is visible up to 16 
kilonieturs (10 miles). 

б. Know and use the challenge and password (par. 18). 

c. Kotate watch and rest i>eriods when someone is with you. 

27. Action Under Flares 

a. Hit the ground if caught in the open by an overhead flare 
(fig. 24). The burst of light is temporarily blinding and may 
prevent you from being seen. If you hear the flare being fired, 
get down before it bursts. Itesume movement as soon as the Hare 
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Figure 28. Locating south by the Southern Crone. 


b. If caught in the light of a ground flare, move out of the 
lighted area <|uickly and quietly. Keep moving until you are well 
away from the area. 

c. If caught by a flare when crossing an obstacle such as barbed 
wire, crouch low and stay still until the fare burns out. 

28. Passing Obstacles 

At night, as in day, avoid obstacles whenever possible (par. 16). 
If you cannot bypass them, investigate thoroughly, moving slowly 
and cautiously. Do not pass through obstacles protected by anti¬ 
personnel mines if at all possible. Bypass the obstacle or use 
another route. 

a. Every army uses barbed wire obstacles—double apron, four 
strand, high wire fences, and concertinas. Stay low when ap¬ 
proaching wire. Silhouette the wire against the sky and figure out 
its design. Frequently enemy positions are located in proximity 
to wire obstacles. 

(1) If not mined, you may be able to pass over the wire (fig. 

25). 

(a) Grasp the first strand lightly and cautiously lift one 
leg over. Lower your foot to the ground, feeling care- 
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first. Slide under the bottom strands on your back, us¬ 
ing your heels to push yourself forward. Inch your way 
along, holding the wires up with your hands, l-'eel ahead 
as you move—there may be low strands or trip wires. 
Carry your weapon lengthwise on your stomach to leave 
your hands free. Do not pull or jerk on the wires. 

If it is necessary to cut your way through wire (fig. 26), 
cut only the lower strands and leave the top wire in place. 
This makes it harder for enemy to discover the gap. Cut 
the wire near a picket. When someone is with you, have 
him hold the wire with both hands. Wrap cloth, such as 
rille patches, around the wire and cut between his hands. 
Quietly bend back the loose ends. When you are alone, 
wrap cloth around the wire, hold it, and cut between 
your hand and the picket. Carefully roll back the loose 


slakes or pickets, it is like a spring and may snap buck 
and reveal your presence. 

b. Your route may be blocked by wide ditches and intrench- 
ments. If so, climb quietly and carefully down one side and up the 






other. If the ditch or trench is narrow, you may jump across it. 
Select a point some distance from a junction with a connecting 
trench, crawl up to the edge, and cautiously look in. Re sure you 
have firm and quiet footing on both sides. Rise and jump across. 
Land on one foot and drop quietly to the ground. Lie still for a 
moment. Listen before you rise and go on. 

e. Be alert for other types of mines and avoid them whenever 
possible, even if it means going a considerable distance out of your 
way. Routes of approach, ditches, and the banks of streams are 
frequently mined and should be carefully checked. If you must 
pass through an area which has been mined, use extreme caution 
and work your way through slowly. Use your hands to detect trip 
wires and probe gently with your bayonet for buried mines. For 
additional information on mines, see FM 20-32. 

29. Firing 

a. The technique of night firing is a pointing method looking 
over the top of the barrel with your head held high and both eyes 
open during all conditions of visibility. Under conditions of very 
high illumination, the mass of the sights may be seen well enough 
to improve your alinement. Reference FM 23-71, Rifle Marks¬ 
manship Course, Trainfire I. 

b. You may be able to locate enemy positions by having one or 
two men move off to one side and fire a few rounds to draw the 
enemy's fire. The enemy may use the same technique against you. 
Do not fall for this trick. In a defensive situation, fire when you 
detect the enemy, whether he is firing or not. In an attack, fire only 
after the enemy detects and fires at you unless you receive other 

e. Use hand grenades where possible. Their radius of burst 
makes them effective against uncertain targets and they do not 
disclose your position. 

Section V. NIGHT VISION 

30. You Can See at Night 

You can see much more in the dark than you realize. However, 
to take maximum advantage of this ability, you must understand 
how your eyes are constructed and how to use them to see best 
under conditions of poor visibility. 

31. Your Eyes Are Like a Camera 

Certain parts of your eyes correspond to parts of a simple 
camera (fig. 27). 



а. The lens focuses light entering the eye just as does the lens of 
a camera. 

б. The iris corresponds to the diaphragm of a camera, opening 
and closing to regulate the amount of light entering the eye 
through the pupil. 

c. The retina corresponds to camera film. Light rays strike 
the retina, form an image, and cause an impression to be trans¬ 
mitted to the brain through the optic nerve. The brain tells us 
what we see. In a camera, the image is formed and fixed on the 




32. Da/ and Night Eye* 

The retina is composed of cone ceils and rod ceils, so-called 
because of their shapes. 

a. Cone cells enable you to see color, shape, and sharp contrast. 
A great deal of light is required to activate them and they are 
blind during periods of low illumination. For this reason, they are 
your day eyes. The cone cells are concentrated in the cone region, 
directly behind the lens, and decrease in number with distance from 
the center of the cone region. 

ft. Rod cells produce a chemical substance called visual purple 
which makes them active in darkness or periods of low illumina¬ 
tion. They are your night eyes. Rod vision enables you to dis¬ 
tinguish black, white, and shades of gray ind to distinguish general 
outlines. Most of the rod cells are in the area of the retina around 
the cone region. A few are in the cone region. 

33. Seeing at Night 

Using your eyes effectively at night requires the application of 
the principles of night vision —dark adaptation, off-center vision, 
and scanning. 

a. Dark adaptation means allowing your eyes to become ac¬ 
customed to low levels of illumination. It takes about 30 minutes 
for the rod cells to produce enough visual purple to activate them 
and enable you to distinguish objects in dim light. This may also 
be accomplished by staying in a red-lighted area, or by wearing 
red goggles for 20 minutes, followed by 10 minutes in darkness 
(to allow the pupils to open wide). This method may save valuable 
time by allowing you to be in lighted area to receive orders, check 
equipment, or perform some other function before moving into 
darkness. 

b. Off-center vision is the technique of keeping your attention 
focused on an object without looking directly at it. When you 
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LOOK SLIGHTLY AWAY FROM THE OBJECT 
SO THAT THE IMAGE IS FORMED ON THE 
ROD REGION (YOUR NIGHT EYESI 
Figure t9. Night virion. 

look directly at an object, the image is formed on the cone region 
(tig. 28) which is not sensitive at night. When you look slightly to 
the left, right, above, or below an object, the image is formed on 
the area of the retina containing rod cells which are sensitive in 
darkness. The most sensitive area varies in individuals, but 
usually is found by looking six to ten degrees away from an object 
(fig. 29). In effect, you look out of the corner of your eye. 

c. Scanning is using off-center vision to observe an area or an 
object. When you use rod vision, the visual purple in the rod cells 
being used bleaches or blacks out in four to ten seconds and the 
object observed disappears. As the visual purple in the rod cells 
in one area bleaches out, you must shift your eyes slightly so fresh 
rod cells are used. Move your eyes in short, abrupt, irregular 
movements over and around your target, as shown in figure 30. 
Concentrate your attention on the target, but do not look directly 
at it. Pause a few secunds at each point of observation because 
your eyes cannot see while in motion. 

34. Factors Affecting Night Vision 
Visual purple is chemically related to vitamin A, and a serious 
lack of vitamin A impairs your night vision. However, excessive 
amounts of vitamin A will not necessarily improve your night 
vision. Colds, headaches, fatigue, narcotics, heavy smoking, and 




excessive use of alcohol reduce your ability to see at night. Kx- 
posure to bright light for extended periods impairs both day and 
night vision. 

35. Preserving Night Vision 

Night vision is quickly destroyed if bright light is allowed to 
enter the eye. If this cannot be avoided, such as when you must 
enter a lighted area or observe in a temporarily lighted area, close 
and cover one eye to preserve the night vision in that eye. When 
the light goes away, or you leave the lighted area, the night vision 
retained by your protected eye enables you to see until the other 
becomes dark adapted again. 

36. Confidence 

Confidence is very important. You usually use your eyes where 
there is plenty of light so you are used to sharp outlines and bright 
colors. In darkness, objects are faint, have no sharp outlines, and 
little or no color. You must believe what your eyes tell you. Gain 
confidence by faithful practice in using the principles of night 




CHAPTER 3 

INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION 


Section I. ACTIVE MEASURES 

37. Take Active Measures 

a. A boxer partially protects himself by using his hamls and 
arms to ward oil blows and by using his feet to move around to 
deceive and evade his opponent. He gets even more protection by 
attacking his opponent, by aggressively boring in—keeping him 
ofT balance and so busy defending that he cannot fight back. 

b. The harder you hit the enemy on the battlefield, the more 
protection you have. Your means to destroy the enemy are also 
your means of self-protection. Do correctly what you have learned 
in the individual training of the combat Soldier and you auto¬ 
matically have great collective and individual protection. 

38. Active Individual and Unit Protective Measures 

a. Aggressive Spirit anti Teamwork. 

(1) Aggressiveness. Aggressive action by you and your fight¬ 
ing team tends to catch the enemy o(T guard and lessens 
his chunges to plan and prepurc to deal with you. 

(2) Versatility. React quickly and effectively to any new 
method or technique the enemy develops. Learn to expect 
unfavorable conditions and be prepared to deal with (hem. 

(8) Teamwork. Strive to improve and develop your skill and 
add to the skill of your team. A team is only us effective 
as its individual members. Learn the jobs of other mem¬ 
bers of your team and be prepared to substitute for them 
at uny time. Iluve confidence in your ability, the ubilily 
of your team, and your equipment. Remember, success 
on the battlefield is the direct result of a well-disciplined 
individual being a member of a well-trained and properly 
coordinated team. 

b. Firing Positions. 

(1) Selection of positions. Before you move forward, pick the 
best cover available and select your position. The position 
should give you a good firing position, enable you to fire 



readily, and provide you with the maximum cover and 
concealment. Your fire helps to keep the enemy fixed. 
When you do not fire, the volume of fire from your unit is 
reduced and you lose the protection it provides. See para¬ 
graph 8 and figure 4. 

(2) Firing from covered positions. A covered firing position 
not only gives you protection, but also gives you an op¬ 
portunity to increase the accuracy and volume of your 
fire. Learn to fire from various covered positions while 
exposing a minimum portion of your body. The less the 
enemy sees of you, the less chance he will have of hitting 

c. Maintaining Contact and Communication. 

(1) A battlefield is often a scene of isolation. Nothing seems 
to move and there are few signs of action. You may feel 
that you, too, are isolated if you cannot see the other 
members of your squad or unit. Know the location of,the 
men around you and the position of your unit lea'der. 
Know what they are doing. You fight better when you 
know you are backed up by the rest of your team. If 
you lose contact, think clearly and reestablish contact 
with your unit ns quickly as possible. 

(2) Know and use the identification or recognition system 
established in your unit. 

(8) By maintaining contact, you develop a feeling of unity 
with those around you. It is possible to keep in contact 
by sight alone, but talking to people around you is some¬ 
times best. The sound of a human voice increases your 
sense of security and adds to your confidence. You learn 
their situation and their intentions, and they learn yours. 
Be very careful in talking. The sound of voices may 
enable the enemy to locate your position. 

(4) When your presence or the presence of your unit is un¬ 
known to the enemy, pass on commands by whispering. 
In doing so, expel a portion of your breath and whisper 
into the other man’s ear. If the enemy discovers you, 
pass on all orders in a normal tone of voice. At such a 
time, speed is essential and clearly understood orders are 
necessary. 

d. Weaknesses of Enemy Tanks. 

(1) The presence of enemy tanks presents a real and psy¬ 
chological threat, but they have definite limitations which 
make it possible for you to destroy them. The tank's 
ability to maneuver is limited in built-up areas, defiles, 



swampy and mountainous country, and forests; and 
during darkness, rainy weather, and in heavy snow. In¬ 
dividual tanks not protected by infantry or other tanks, 
are ideal targets for tank-hunter teams. Having rela¬ 
tively thin armor on the sides, rear, ami lmltoin, they 
are extremely vulnerable to fire from these directions. 

(2) Small arms fire on a tank forces it to “button up.” This 
limits visibility and maneuverability. Tanks have blind 
HpotM, especially on the sides ami the rear when but I lined 
up. You cun move in under the cover of fire from your 
unit to take advantage of these blind spots and to employ 
your antitank weapons against the sides or rear. You 
may knock them out or immobilize them by placing ex¬ 
plosives on or between their trucks. Once the tank is im¬ 
mobilized, the tank crew is at your mercy. Learn the 
capabilities and limitations of the enemy's tanks, seek out 
his weak spots, and take advantage of them. The ag¬ 
gressive, well-trained individual or small unit presents 
a threat to any enemy tank. 

. Supporting Fires, Fire Superiority, Movement, anti Assault. 

(1) Supporting fires. Fires from artillery, recoillcss rifles, 
mortars, and other supporting wcupons also provide you 
protection. They neutralize the fires of enemy support¬ 
ing weapons and keep enemy troops front firing at you. 
Move forward under the protection of tiiese fires, but 
do not expect them to do your job. He prepared to adjust 
supporting fires if you have communication with them. 
Often you may be in a better position to observe liie 
strike of supporting fires than the observer for those 
weapons. Your ability to communicate with supporting 
units and adjust their fire add to their effectiveness. Your 
fire is needed also. It is under the protection of all fires 
together that you close with and kill or capture the enemy. 

(2) Fire superiority. The more accurate your fire, the less 
chance the enemy has to fire back. If your bullets arc 
hitting the enemy or cracking near his eurs, lie is less 
likely to raise his head to even look for you. Use your 
weapon skillfully to produce, along with others near you, 
a heavy volume of accurate fire. When this volume of lire 
fixes the enemy, inflicts casualties, or causes him to cease 
or slacken his fire, you have fire superiority. Once you 
have this fire superiority, maintain it; it protects you by 
preventing the enemy from firing accurately at you. 



(3) Movement. Fire superiority and movement (jo hand-in- 
hand. When you move forward continuously, rapidly, 
and aggressively, you suffer fewer casualties. You catch 
the enemy by surprise and in a dazed condition from 
your supporting (ires. The fire superiority your unit 
builds up protects you as you move forward. Look for 
ground ahead of you from which your fire will be most 
effective. Move so you can get close to the enemy and fire 
with increased effectiveness. Sometimes the very act of 
moving gives you protection, since the enemy often ad¬ 
justs his fires on the spot where he last saw you. If you 
have moved from an area, his fire in that spot cannot 
hurt you. If you are caught in mortar or artillery fire, the 
surest way to get out of it is to continue your advance 
through or around the impact area. The enemy cannot 
adjust his fires as quickly as you can move. Furthermore, 
a rapid advance shortens the time you are exposed and 
lessens your chances of being hit. 

(4) Assault. When the fires of the attacking echelons have 
eliminated or neutralized efluclive enemy fire, nssault 
fire techniques are employed. You close with the enemy, 
moving rapidly, fire well-directed shots either from the 
shoulder or underarm position at locations in your zone 
of advance that could conceivably contain an enemy. 
When the enemy exposes himself or a definite target ap¬ 
pears, you must fire a well-directed shot. Regardless of 
whether you fire from the shoulder or underarm position, 
it usually will be necessary to pause in order to insure a 
well-directed shot. This phase of the assault is character¬ 
ized by the volume and accuracy of fire and violence of 
action. It is designed to kill and demoralize the enemy 
and keep him down in his hole until you can close with and 
kill or capture him. 


Section II. PASSIVE MEASURES 
39. What You Must do to Protect Yourself 

a. You May Stay in One Position for Some Time. If your unit 
is halted for an extended period, protect yourself against enemy 
action. Keep abreast of the situation and pass on all information 
you receive. Prepare positions which protect you against air, 
ground, and CBR attacks. Use all techniques of camouflage and 
concealment during daylight hours as well as at night. Keep 
equipment issued for the construction of positions in first-class 



condition; turn it in for exchange if it becomes unserviceable. 
Avoid being caught short due to negligence on your part. 
b. Hole of the Indivdual in a Particular Operation. 

(1) Security. Security prevents surprise and permits free¬ 
dom of movement by members of your unit. Establish 
security immediately. 

(2) Construction. Begin the construction of your position as 
soon as possible, whether in an assembly area or a for¬ 
ward defensive position. The improvement of your posi¬ 
tion continues until your unit leaves the area. Security 
may require you to do a great deal of work on your posi¬ 
tion during hours of darkness. 

(3) Coordination and communication. Check with the men 
on your right and left. Exchange information with 
them. Be sure to assist them and arrange for them to as¬ 
sist you. Coordinated efforts help to accomplish your 
mission. 

40. Fighting Emplacements 

a. Techniques of Digging In, Construction, Concealment, and 
Improvement. 

(1) Digging in. Start digging in when the situation requires 
it, and take advantage of all available natural cover. 
You are required to be ready to fight at any lime; there¬ 
fore, prepare your position so you can cover your as¬ 
signed area with your weapon. Dig in properly ami your 
position becomes more than a means of protection—it 
becomes a lighting position from which you can perform 
your job. 

(2) Construction. 

(o) Equipment. The first step in a good plan for construct¬ 
ing a position is a consideration of your tools. What 
tools are required and what are available? An in¬ 
trenching tool is issued to each Soldier; but if neces¬ 
sary, you can use a helmet or a bayonet. Keep your 
intrenching tool clean, sharp, and as dry as jHissible. 
With it you can dig, soften, or break hard ground, 
and clear brush for your field of fire. Shovels, axes, 
picks, saws, and crowbars may be issued to you to 
clear firing lanes in heavy woods, to cut logs for 
overhead cover, and to cut saplings to strengthen the 
sides of your position. Enemy equipment anil material 
may be available. During cold weather, demolitions 
may be provided to break up frozen soil. 



(b) Concealment of fresh soil. The plan for your posi¬ 
tion must include some way to dispose of the soil. 
Use part of it to make a parapet or ridge of earth 
around your position. First, slice off the top soil and 
grass and set it aside. Then with the fresh soil build 
a parapet all around the position 15 centimeters high 
(6 inches) and a meter wide (3 feet). This parapet 
will provide adequate protection from small arms fire. 
Cover it with the top soil and grass to hide its light 
color. Place the remainder of the soil in a sandbag or 
shelter half and move it well away (fig. 31), dumping 
it under bushes, in a stream, or in a ravine. Excess 
soil can also he used when constructing overhead cover 
for your position. 

(c) Drainage. Provide for drainage by sloping the bottom 
of the hole so water flows to a place where it cnn be 
bailee) out with a helmet. In 1- ami 2-man foxholes 
or in cave holes, dig a sump for drainage—a small 
hole at the bottom of the position about 60 centimeters 
(2 feet) long, 45 centimeters (18 inches) wide, and 30 
centimeters (1 foot) deep. Slope the bottom of the 
sump. Drainage is easy in sandy soil but not in clay. 
In a ruin, creek banks and low level ground will flood; 
avoid these areas if possible. A spot with a gentle 
slope is best. Dig a trench around your position on the 
uphill side to carry surface water away. In building 
the parapet, make the inner edge higher than the 
ground. From the inner edge it slopes outwardly to¬ 
ward the ground. Finally, when building overhead 
cover, include any waterproof material you can find- 
sheets of metal, doors, roofing paper, or your shelter 
half. 

(3) Camouflage. A continuous step in building any position 
is to hide it. When possible, do most of your work at 
night, avoiding movement and noise. Make a camouflage 
cover for your position (fig. 32), using natural material. 
Cover all of the open purt so the hole does not show up 
as a dark spot (par. 9). 

(4) Improvement. Improvements consist of reinforcing, con¬ 
structing storage space for ammunition, and constructing 
overhead cover: and later on, a place to sleep. Continue 
improvement until you leave the position. 

(a) Reinforcing. Sandy soil is apt to cave anytime and 
almost any soil will cave in when wet. To prevent this, 
strengthen or revet the side of your position with cut 



saplings (fig. 33). Such revetting requires mi ax, a 
lot of saplings of about the same size, anil something to 
drive them. Shell cases, ammunition boxes, or sand¬ 
bags may be used for revetting. In a static situation or 
where revetting material is scare, prefabricated parts 
for revetment may be constructed to the rear of your 
position and moved in under cover of darkness. 
Ammunition. Construct a storage space to keep your 
ammunition and grenades dry, clean, and readily avail¬ 
able. You may use old ammunition boxes for this 
purpose. Dig whatever type container you use into the 
side of your position within easy reach. When the 
enemy attacks, ammunition and grenades are readily 
available and serviceable. You may have only a few 
minutes in which to repel his attack. An instant and 
heavy volume of accurate fire may be the deciding 





(c) Cover. Your helmet gives some protection from enemy 
shells which explode in the ail, but you need more pro¬ 
tection under heavy fire. You get this protection by 
covering part of your position with at least 30 cen¬ 
timeters (one foot), preferably 46 centimeters (18 
inches) of logs, sandbags, rock, and dirt, in that order. 
If waterproofing is desired, place it between the sod 
and earth covering to prevent saturation of earth 
cover. Never use sandbags to support overhead cover. 
You can use any available material to make overhead 
cover, but keep it low and put topsoil over fresh earth. 
Cover is increased as time permits, but must be such 
that it will not collapse. In fighting positions, give 
yourself maximum fields of fire and observation in the 
direction of the enemy. Cover only part of the position, 
using sandbags to keep dirt from falling between large 
logs (fig. 34). Time permitting, your covered position 
should include an adjoining open position which can 
be used at night or when the enemy launches his as¬ 
sault. 

(<l) Sleeping quartert. Should you occupy a position for 
some time, it is necessary to construct some type of 
adjoining compartment for sleeping quarters. Your 
sleeping quarters should be similar to a prone emplace¬ 
ment, covered and adjoining your fighting position. 

/*. Hasty Positions. These are good for a short time because 
they give some protection from direct fire. If you stay in the area, 
they must be developed into well-prepared positions. 











(1) Shallow trench. A shallow trench provides body protec 
tion when you first stop (fig. 35). 

(2) Shell crater. A shell crater can be quickly made into 
hasty position (fig. 37). 

(3) Tunnels. In hedgerow country or where there are dike.' 
levees, or embankments dig a tunnel through the ban 
and make an opening on the enemy side through whic 
to fire (fig. 38). Leave as much undisturbed earth a 
possible over your tunnel for protection from tank crush 
ing action. 

(4) Rocks, snow, and ice. Pile up rocks, chunks of ice, or pac 
snow to provide protection. 




c. Types of Foxholes. Individual foxholes are used extensively, 
but the 2-man foxhole is more desirable as it permits one man to 
rest while the other acts as security. Usually the long side of the 
foxhole is parallel to the frontline. 

(1) One-man foxhole. If you are assigned an individual posi¬ 
tion, dig a 1-man foxhole (fig. 39). This type foxhole is 
deeper than a hasty position and can be well revetted, 
drained, and camouflaged. Dig a hole 60 centimeters (2 
feet) wide by 107 centimeters (3>/s feet) tong. It should 
be at least 120 centimeters (4 feet) deep, but may be 
dueper for a tall man. Dig out another 46 centimeters (18 
inches) to make a grenade sump similar to the one illus¬ 
trated in figure 39. After the position is completely dug, 
put overhead cover on the rear of the top. Keep this cover 
low but make sure you can see to shoot. Finally, prepare 
a camouflage cover which can be used in the daytime and 
laid aside at night. 

(2) Two-man foxhole. Teamed with another man, you can 
construct a 2-man foxhole in a hurry. When you have the 
position completed, one of you can stretch out and rest 
or sleep while the other Is alert and observing. Both of 
you can get in under the overhead cover during artillery 
fire. Camouflage this cover for duylight use. See figure 40. 

d. Cave Holes and Prone Emplacements. 

(1) Cave holes. In rough or snow-covered country, a cave 
gives good protection. These holes are hard to dig but 
easy to hide if you carefully conceal the soil you dig out. 
Be sure to dig a sump for drainage. Make the inside just 
large enough for you and your weapon. In snowbank 
caves, keep the firing slot small because it shows up black 
in the white snow. A small snow cave is the wurmest. 
Leave snow on the floor and pack it down. Make a small 
side or near entrance. See figure 41. 

(2) Prone Emplacements. In rear areus and camps, a prone 
emplacement may be constructed to protect you from 
artillery and aircraft. Dig a trench 60 centimeters (2 
feet) wide, 60 centimeters (2 feet) deep, and long 
enough to lie in (fig. 42). The position must be well 
camouflaged and close enough to be reached within a 
few seconds from where you are normally located. 

e. Clearing Fields of Fire. 

(1) When you are on the offensive and in continual contact 
with the enemy, there is little opportunity to clear fields 
of fire. Advancing individual riflemen and weapons 



crews must select the best natural positions available, 
and ordinarily you will have time to clear only the areas 
in your immediate vicinity. However, in preparing de¬ 
fensive positions for expected contact with the enemy, 
suitable fields of fire are cleared in front of each posi¬ 
tion. The following principles must be observed: 

(o) Do not disclose your position by excessive or careless 
clearing (fig. 44). 

(i>) In areas organized for close defense, start clearing 
near your position and work forward at least 100 
meters (110 yards). 
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Figure 40. Two- man foxhole. 

(c) In all cases, leave a thin natural screen of vegetation 
to hide defense positions. 

(d) In sparsely wooded areas, remove lower branches of 
large scattered trees. 

(e) In heavy woods, complete clearing of the field of fire 
may neither be possible nor desirable within the time 
available. Restrict work to thinning undergrowth mid 
removing lower branches of large trees. Clear narrow 
lanes of fire for automatic weapons (fig. 43). 

(/) Remove or thin dense brush. It is never a suitable 
obstacle and obstructs the field of fire. 

(g) Cut weeds only where they obstruct your view. 

( h ) Drag away cut brush, limbs, and weeds to points 
where they will not be detected by the enemy or fur¬ 
nish him with concealment. 

(t) Before clearing the fields of fire, you should make a 
careful estimate as to how much clearing can be done 









in the time available. This estimate often determines 
the nature and extent of the clearing to be undertaken, 
since a field of fire improperly cleared may afford the 
enemy better concealment and cover than if you left 
the area in its natural state. 

U) Mow or burn grain crops, hay fields, and tall grass 


41. Defense Against CBR Attack 

There may be little or no warning prior to CBR (chemical, 
biological, radiological) attack. Defense against such an attack 
begins with the individual. You must be prepared to protect 
yourself through modification of your position, proper wearing 
of protective clothing, proper use and cure of your protective 
mask, and through good sanitation. 

a. Modification of Positions. A foxhole deepened by at least 30 
centimeters (1 foot) and provided with a 30 centimeter (1 foot) 
(Ire step and overhead cover gives you an excellent place to occupy 
during a nuclear attack. Cover any entrances or apertures with 





scrap canvas or burlap. Such a position gives you excellent pro¬ 
tection against the blast, heat, radiation, and fallout of a nuclear 
explosion. This position also protects you from spray or droplets 
during a chemical attack; however, the protective mask must be 
used during and after such an attack. When the attack conics, sit 
down in your foxhole and keep your face down. Remain in that 
position for several minutes afterwards. However, you must 
realize an enemy attack will frequently follow a OUU attack and 
you must be prepared to repel such an attack, 
ft. The Protective Qualities of Clothing. 

(1) Any type of clothing gives you some protection during a 






radiological attack. If possible, cover yourself completely 
with your poncho or shelter half. 

(2) Field uniforms can be chemically treated to protect you 
from vapors and fine droplets of blister agents. This is 
called impregnating (soaking with a protective material). 
However, impregnated clothing does not offer protection 
against chemical agents in a liquid state. Any drops 
of nerve or blister agents quickly go through impreg¬ 
nated clothing. A protective vesicant leather dressing 
(‘'dubbing") will be issued which helps make boots re¬ 
sistant to liquid chemical agents. This dubbing does nut 
destroy or neutralize liquid chemical agents—it only 
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delays their penetration of leather. During a chemical 
attack, crouch down and cover yourself completely with 
whatever is available; use your mask. When walking 
through areas where drops of chemical agents may have 
fallen on vegetation, wear your raincoat or poncho to 
prevent these drops from reaching your clothing. 

e. Using the Protective Mask. Your protective mask is your 
most valuable item of defense during a CBR attack. If worn 
properly it protects your face, eyes, and lungs from all known 
chemical agents, radioactive dust during a nuclear allack, and 
biological agents during a biological attack. This mask is sturdy, 
but you can damage it by careless handling. 

d. Sanitation. Should the enemy employ biological weapons, 
you can protect yourself somewhat by exercising good sanitation 
measures and practicing good personal hygiene. 

e. Training. FM 21-40, FM 21-41, and FM 21-48 explain in 
detail all matters concerning your defense against chemical, bi¬ 
ological, anti radiological weapons, to include effects of nuclear 
weapons. Your CBR training teaches you about its efforts, ca¬ 
pabilities, and limitations. CBR training also teaches you the use 
and care of your protective equipment. 

42. Enemy Propaganda 

a. What is Enemy Propaganda7 Enemy propaganda Is infor¬ 
mation and ideas the enemy directs toward you wilh the intent 
of having you act in a way which will help him. The enemy says 
and writes things he hopes will cause you to be a less effective 
Soldier. This material is usually put out in leaflets dropped front 
aircraft or fired by enemy artillery into our areas, in radio broad- 
casta, in Held public address systems beamed toward you, and in 
rumors started by enemy agenta. 

b. Purpose. The enemy uses propaganda to try to lower your 
morale and weaken your will to fight. 

c. Techniques. The enemy uses many different propaganda 
techniques. He tries to convince you that unless you surrender 
you will be killed; and if you do surrender, you will be well trcalcd. 
He tries to lower your morale and decrease your will to light by 
telling you your leaders are incompetent, or the civilians n( home 
have forgotten the Soldiers who are away on the fighting fronts. 
He starts rumors. You help his cause if you believe and spread 
these rumors. Some rumors are easy to believe because you want 
to believe they are true. For example, the enemy will start 
rumors that your unit is going to be relieved and sent home. If 



you believe this rumor, your morale is lowered when you find it 
is not true. Other rumors are designed to create fear; still others 
attempt to create a feeling of hatred toward our allies or Soldiers 
of our own forces because of their race or creed. 

d. Defense. When you are well-trained and confident of your 
own ability and that of your unit, you are a poor target for enemy 
propaganda. When you know the goals of your own country and 
those of the enemy and use your common sense and intelligence, 
you are able to detect the half-truths and lies in enemy propa¬ 
ganda. Do not spread rumors when you read or hear enemy 
propaganda; get the facts and do not jump to conclusions. An 
active interest in your unit information program helps you to 
defend yourself against enemy propaganda. 

Section III. HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN COMBAT 
43. Mental Attitude 

The way you think afTecta the way you act. If you know your 
job, you act quickly and effectively. If you are uncertain or doubt¬ 
ful, you hesitate and may make wrong decisions. Positive thinking 
is a necessity. You must enter combat with absolute confidence 
in your own ability to fight, in the training you huve received, 
and in the officers and noncommissioned officers who lead you. 
You will feel better, and your life in the Army will have a sense 
of real purpose if you realize your unit exists for the best cause 
in the world—to protect your country, your family, and yourself. 
Furthermore, you are a needed and valuable part of a team. Al¬ 
ways ask yourself, "How can I help my team accomplish its 
mission?” 

a. Fear is a basic human emotion. It is both a mental and 
physical stale. Fear is not shameful if you control it. It actually 
helps by muking you more alert and more able to do your job. 
Fear makes the pupils of your eyes enlarge, increasing your field 
of vision and enabling you to detect movement more easily. In 
addition, your breathing and heart actions are stronger. These 
reactions prepare your body for greater exertion and provide 
strength when you are tired. When you feel fear, control it and use 
it to help you do your job. 

b. Avoid letting your imagination run wild. Remember you are 
not alone. You are part of a team and there are otiier soldiers 
around you, even though you can not always see them. There are 
men on your right and on your left who know their jobs and who 
are helping you just as you are helping them. 




c. Worry undermines the body, dulls the mind, and slows down 
thinking and learning. It adds to confusion and magnifies your 
troubles, causing you to imagine things which really do not exist. 
Your officers and noncommissioned officers will help you if you 
have problems which are troubling you. 

d. You may be required to fight in any part of the world and 
in all types of terrain. Adjust your mind to accept conditions as 
you find them. Adapt yourself mentally and take prompt, positive 
action to overcome adverse conditions. You will find you can 
fight under almost any conditions. 
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44. Physical Efficiency and Resistance to Disease 

a. An athlete knows from experience he must keep his body in 
good shape. He avoids late hours and habits which will slow him 
down. He has pride in himself and his team. You must do the 
same. Your safety, your health, and your life de]>eml on your 
physical condition. 

ft. Your body processes nre sluggish and your reactions slower 
when you are tired. You arc more susceptible to sickness. Avoid 
fatigue by taking advanlngc of your opportunities to rest. Do not 
wear clothing which hinds or chafes the skin because it adds to 
fatigue and discomfort. 

o. When you have the opportunity to rest, make yourself as 
comfortable as possible. If you sleep on the ground, smooth out 
the dirt and dig a small depression for your hips. If you sleep 
In a dug-in position, dig out enough soil so you can stretch your 
legs. Cramping interferes with circulation, causes sore muscles, 
and hinders the body rest processes. 

d. Maintain peak efficiency by observing good eating habits. 
It is important to eat as nearly balanced meals as possible, if 
you do not feel like eating a whole meal, eat some of each item— 
part of the meat, part of the vegetables, and part of the bread. 
Keep your eating utensils and mess gear clean. 

e. Heat your rations whenever possible; they will taste better. 

45. Body Care Under Varied Climatic Conditioni 

a. Trench Foot and Immersion Foot. 

(1) In cold or wet weather, improper care of your feet may 
result in a condition known as trench foot or immersion 
foot. When the condition is mild, the feet are pale and 
look shriveled; later they lose all feeling. Still later, they 
swell and become very painful. This is the dangerous 
stuge. Gangrene may result and require amputation of 
the toes or even the entire foot. 

(2) To guard against trench foot and immersion foot, follow 
the simple rules listed below: 

(а) Exercise your feet. 

(б) Keep your feet as clean as possible. 

(c) Keep your feet as dry as possible. 

(d) Put on clean, dry socks as often as possible. 

(e) Do not wear tight footgear or tight socks. 

(/) Remove your footgear and massage your feet. 

(3) It is especially important to exercise your feet in order 
to maintain circulation. When standing in mud for long 












a long time in a muddy foxhole, dig an extra deep sump 
hole at one side of your foxhole to help drain olf water. 
Stones and logs in the bottom of the hole also help to 
keep you out of the mud. Change into dry shoes and 
socks every time you get the chance. 

(0) When you come into a heated shelter after a long period 
of standing in the cold or wet, keep your feel away from 
the source of heat until the circulation starts coming 
back. Too much heal applied too suddenly is dangerous 
because it causes a sudden enlarging of blood vessels 
and a rush of blood to tissues not ready to receive it. 

b. Frostbite. 

(1) Frostbite or local freezing can be avoided by wearing 
wurm and loose clothing and keeping dry. Proper foot¬ 
gear and mittens are especially important. If any port 
of your clothing becomes wet, dry or change it at once. 
You can get overheated and perspire in cold climates 
and this perspiration may later freeze inside your clothes. 
Avoid this by wearing lighter clothing when you ore 
exerting yourself, or by opening your clothing to allow 
air to circulate and moisture to escape. Do not touch 
cold metal with your bare hands or lips. Skin immedi¬ 
ately freezes to such surfaces. If the skin should adhere 
to a metal surface, release it by warming the metal. The 
skin will be damaged if forceably separated from the 
metal. 

(2) If a purl of your body gets frostbitten, it becomes grayish 
or white and loses feeling. Frequently there is no pain, 
so keep watching your face and hands and those of your 
companions for signs. The face, hands, and Teel are the 
parts most frequently frostbitten. 

CD To thaw a frostbitten part, put it next to a wurm purl 
of your own body or next to the warm part of someone 
else’s body. For example, put your left hand under your 
right armpit and cover the part with extra clothing or 
blankets. 

(4) If pain becomes too severe while a part is thawing, slow 
the thawing by exposing the part to cool air. 

(5) Do not rub or bend a frostbitten part of the body. Do not 
rub it with snow or ice. Do not dip it into wurm water or 
bring it close to a fire. 

c. Heat Cramps. Heat cramps occur when you have been sweat¬ 
ing a great deal and have not taken extra amounts of salt. Symp- 
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toms are muscle cramps, especially of the intestines, abdominal 
wall, arms, or lens. You may vomit and be very weak. Treatment 
is to give large amounts of salt water—two salt tablets per canteen. 

d. Heat Exhaustion. Heat exhaustion is caused by excessive 
loss of water and salt by the body. This condition results from 
heavy sweating. Symptoms of heat exhaustion may be any, or a 
combination, of the following: paleness, dizziness, profuse sweat¬ 
ing, faintness, cool, moist skin, or abdominal cramps and muscular 
cramps of the back, arms, or legs. Treatment is to move the pat ient 
to a cool place, remove outer clothing, elevate feet, move legs up 
and down or massage them, give two salt tablets or a quurler- 
teaspoon of salt with each canteen of water. (Jet medical aid for 
further treatment. You can usually avoid this condition by taking 
plenty of salt with your foot! or by adding salt tablets to your 
drinking water. 

e. Heatstroke. Heatstroke, a very serious condition with a high 
death rate, is characterized by very high body temperature and 
unconsciousness. A stoppage of sweating and hot dry skin are 
warnings. The victim’s skin takes on a bright pink color and he 
may become delirious. Lower his body temperature by using 
Shade, removing his clothing, immersing him in or sprinkling him 
with cool or cold wnter, and fanning him with his shirt. Get. the 
aid of a medical officer immediately. 

46. Body Cleanliness 

a. You can keep well only by observing the basic rules of per¬ 
sonal hygiene. Practice and correct thinking make these health 
rules habitual. 

b. If possible, bathe your entire body at least once a week with 
soap and water. Pay particular attention to the groin and the area 
underneath the arms and be sure to rinse o(T the soap. When bath 
facilities are not available, take a sponge bath by using your 
helmet to hold the water. 

c. If no bathing facilities are available, dry and scrub your body 
with a towel or with the old underwear when you change. Pro¬ 
tect yourself against lice and other parasitic insects by dusting 
the scams of your clothing with issue insect powder. 

d. Underclothing absorbs perspiration and oil from the body and 
soon loses its insulating qualities and needs to be changed. When 
wearing woolen underclothing, avoid frequent changes by wearing 
light, easily washed underclothing next to your skin. 

e. Care of the feet is important to every soldier. Start every 
day with a clean pair of socks. Feet swell some during the day, 
particularly during a march, so do not crowd on extra socks. Wear 



enough to be comfortable and to cushion the feet but not enough 
to cause tightness which cuts off circulation. Avoid wearing 
torn or poorly mended socks—they cause blisters. When changing 
socks, wipe each foot thoroughly with the top of the old sock, 
rubbing well between your toes; use foot powder and put on the 
fresh socks, smoothing out all wrinkles. When wearing more than 
one pair of socks, change the pair next to your skin. Always 
carry extra socks in the top of your pack where they can be slippud 
out without disturbing the entire pack. 

/. If a blister develops and medical care is not available, you 
should— 

(1) Wash the blister area. 

(2) Open the blister by slicking it at the lower edge with a 
sterilized needle or knife point. A needle or knife point 
can be sterilized by heating with a match or cigarette 
lighter. 

(3) Drain the liquid from under the skin. 

(4) Cover with a band-aid or adhesive plaster. 

y. Do not use ointments, salves, or medicines on your feet unless 
prescribed by a medical officer. Many commercially sold medicines 
tend to noften the skin or to increase sweating. Prevent corns and 
calluses by wearing properly fitted shoes; if you get a corn or 
chIIiis, let an nidman treat it. 

h. Athlete’s foot is a condition of the feet caused by a fungus. 
This fungus grows best in warm and moist places such as your 
feet. You con prevent it from spreading by keeping your feel 
clean and using foot powder to help keep them dry. 

i. Brush your teeth at least once s day. Salt from rations can 
be used if no tooth powder or paste is available. Brush with 
water alone if no cleanser is available. Carry your toothbrush 
with your minimum essential toilet articles. 

j. Keep your hair clipped short to avoid picking up dirt and 
vermin. Short hair is sanitary and comfortable. 

k. Use your training to do all you can to help yourself and your 
companions. 

47. Food Sources 

Sanitary standards in many oversea areas are not as high as 
in the United Stales. Foods prepared and handled by natives, or 
purchased from open air markets, are particularly dangerous. 
They are loaded with disease germs, not only from handling by 
many people, but from contact with flies which have access to open 
air latrines. In many countries, human feces are used as garden 



anil field fertilizer. This practice spreads diseases. You usually 
suffer more from these diseases than the natives do because they 
are often immune to the local germs. The safest rule to follow is 
to eat and drink nothing except that which is issued to you or 
which has been investigated and approved for consumption. 

48. Water Conservation and Purification 

a. Learn to use only the amount of water absolutely necessary 
for drinking, bathing, and cooking purposes. Water is essential 
to the continued effectiveness of your unit and must be conserved. 

b. Contaminated water is one of the greatest threats to the 
health of a Soldier in the field. Water obtained from other than 
an approved source must be considered contaminated and must 
be purified before drinking. This may be done by using individual 
water purification tablets (iodine) in your canteen. Use one 
tablet if the water is clear, two tablets if it is dirty or colored: 
replace the canteen cap loosely to allow a little leakage. Wait fi 
minutes, then shake your canteen thoroughly so n little water 
leaks out to disinfect the screw threads. Wait 10 minutes before 
drinking. If the water is very cold, wait 20 minutes. If water 
purifiention tablets are not available, water may be purified by 
boiling vifjorowtly for 1 minute. If there is any danger that water 
hns been contaminated by biological agents, it must be boiled for 
lf> minutes. 

49. Replenishing Sait and Body Fluids 

The principal means of cooling the body is by sweating. To 
keep up an adequate production of sweat, you must drink plenty 
of water. However, profuse sweating takes large amounts of salt 
from the body, a chief cause of heal exhaustion and heat cramps. 
Take additional qm.ntities of salt with your food and add salt 
tablets to your drinking water. 

50. Waste Disposal 

n. Tin cans cut tires, litter up an area, breed mosquitoes when 
full of water, and draw flies. Food scraps attract rats, roaches, 
and (lies. Bury your waste when you finish eating. Sumps should 
he dug in arena occupied for extended periods. Do not ignore 
cleanliness just because you are leaving an area; protect the 
health of the troops who follow you into an area. You know how 
you feel when you have to move into a filthy area. 

b. Of all types of waste, human waste is the most frequent con¬ 
veyor of intestinal diseases; thus it is essential you always bury 
your feces. Dig a small hole if you are on a march or use a straddle 
trench or deep pit latrine in a temporary camp or bivouac. 
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CHAPTER 4 

COMBAT INTELLIGENCE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


Section I. GENERAL 


SI. Definitions 

a. Combat intelligence is that knowledge of the enemy, the 
weather, and the terrain which is used to plan and conduct tac¬ 
tical operations within a given area. 

0. Counterintelligence (in combat) is all the measures and 
actions we take to detect, prevent, and neutralize espionage, sabo¬ 
tage, and subversion; and to keep the enemy from finding out 
where we are, what we are doing and planning to do, and how 
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52. Importance 

a. The more we know about the enemy and the less he knows 
about us, the easier he is to defeat. 

b. Your commander bases his tactical decisions on combat in¬ 
telligence. Without adequate combat intelligence, he may be com¬ 
pared to a prizefighter entering the ring blindfolded. In any situ¬ 
ation your commander must determine the best way to accomplish 
the mission. He considers his own troops, the enemy forces, the 
weather, and the terrain over which he must operate. Informa¬ 
tion alaiut the enemy and the terrain he controls is the most diffi¬ 
cult of all to obtain. You and your fellow Soldiers, by collecting 
and reporting this information, assist your commander in making 
his decisions (fig. 47). 

c. When you prevent the enemy from obtaining information 
of our forces, you are helping to send him into the ring blindfolded. 

Section II. INFORMATION 

53. Types 

Information may be positive or negative. 

a. Positive information concerns those things the enemy is 

b. Negative information concerns what the enemy is not doing. 
This may be just as important ns what he is doing. For example, 
a slowing or stopping of activity in a previously active area could 
indicate massing of troops in another area. 

54. Sources 

Your commander obtains information from many collection 
agencies such as patrols, observation posts, aerial reconnaissance, 
and from higher headquarters. Those of you who are in frequent, 
direct contact with the enemy—on patrols and in observation 
posts—secure much information from the following sources: 

a. Enemy Personnel —by capturing them whenever possible. 

b. Enemy Documents —by picking them up or by searching 
enemy dead and enemy installations, and turning them in to your 
squad or platoon leader. 

c. Enemy Material —by turning in or reporting its description 
and location to your squad or platoon leader. 

d. Enemy Activity —by observing and reporting what the enemy 
docs or fails to do—what, where, when. 



55. Reports 

Report nil information as quickly, completely, and accurately 
as possible. Include WHAT, WHERE, and WHEN. An example 
of a report is—“Seven enemy Soldiers, traveling SW, crossed road 
on BLACK RIDGE (223227) at 21X300 August." 

WHAT?—Seven' enemy Soldiers, traveling SW, crossed road. 
WHERE?—BLACK RIDGE (223227). 

WHEN?—211300 August. 

(A good way to remember how and what to report about the 
enemy is to use the letters of the word SALUTE.) 

SIZE 

ACTIVITY 

LOCATION 

UNIT 

TIME 

EQUIPMENT 

n. Oral reports are faster and allow questions to be asked ami 
answered. They may be made in person, or by radio or telephone. 

h. Il'rittni reports have the advantage of being delivered to the 
receiver exactly as prepared by the sender. Whenever possible, 
use a form such as shown in figure 48. 












Figure i*. A I hell report ( thrllrep ) form. 

c. A shell report (shollrep) is a special type of report. It may 
be oral or written. It is used to report observations of enemy 
weapons. Use the form shown in figure 49 as a guide. Send in a 
shellrep even when the information is not complete. 

d. Rotli oral anti written reports may have with them maps, 
photos, overlays, sketches, captured documents, enemy material, 
or anything else which may assist in conveying the full meaning 
of the information being reported. 


Section III. PRODUCTION OF COMBAT INTELLIGENCE 
56. How Combat Intelligence ii Produced 
a. Battalions and larger units have an intelligence officer (S2 
or G2) on the commander’s staff. This officer plans for the collec¬ 
tion of information, using all available agencies and sources. He 
records all information received and analyzes it for accuracy, 
value, meaning, and pertinence to his unit. When the intelligence 
officer has studied all information and determined how it can 
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affect the accomplishment of the unit's mission, the information 
becomes combat intelligence. 

ft. The intelligence officer uses the combat intelligence produced 
to inform the commander, the staff, and all units concerned of the 
weather, the terrain, and what the enemy is capable of doing wbicb 
will affect the ability of your unit to accomplish its mission. 


Section IV. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

57. Your Role 

Your job is to prevent the enemy from obtaining information. 

a. Practice the camouflage techniques you have been taught. If 
he doesn't know your location, he is at u disadvantage. 

ft- Report suspicious personnel such as natives loitering in your 

c. Obey security regulations. 

(1) Use proper radiotelephone procedure. 

(2) Use the challenge and password properly. 

(3) Turn in letters and pictures when required. 

(4) Avoid keeping diaries in forward areas. 

(5) lie careful to whom you talk iOmmiI military affairs. 

rf. Obey censorship regulations. Do not use prearranged codes 
in un attempt to give information such us your area of operations, 
future missions, or unit identification. Any simple code you de¬ 
vise can easily be broken if your letter is intercepted by the enemy. 

e. Abide by the Code of Conduct, if captured. 

Section V. PRISONERS OF WAR, DOCUMENTS, AND 
MATERIAL 

58. Prisoners of War 

The handling of prisoners of war is governed by international 
agreement (Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Pris¬ 
oners of War, 12 August 1949). They must be handled in accord¬ 
ance with these rules (fig. 50): 

a. Search prisoners for wcniams and documents as soon as you 
capture them. Take weapons to prevent resistance ami take docu¬ 
ments, except individual identification papers, to prevent the pris¬ 
oners from destroying them. Prisoners from whom personal prop¬ 
erty is taken, including personal documents, should he given a 
written receipt for the property. Tag documents and other per¬ 
sonal property taken so you know which prisoner had them. 




b. Segregate them into groups: Officers, noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers, privates, deserters, civilians, females, and political indoc¬ 
trination personnel. This prevents the leaders from organizing 
for a mass escape and from making the rest of prisoners security- 
minded. Keep the prisoners segregated as you evacuate them to 
the rear. 

c. Silence is essential. Do not allow prisoners to talk. This pre¬ 
vents them from planning escape and from cautioning each other 
on security. 

d. Speed prisoners to the rear. The information they have docs 
no good until obtained by an interrogator and processed. 




e. Safeguard the prisoners as you take them to the rear. Make 
sure they arrive safely. Do not allow anyone to abuse them, but 
do not allow anyone to give them cigarettes, food, or water. 

59. Documents 

a. Documents taken from prisoners are tugged with the name 
of the prisoner, date, time, place of capture, and the unit making 
the capture. All documents are sent to the rear with the prisoner 
escort. Here, the prisoner is questioned about the information in 
the document. 

b. Documents found on the ground, in old enemy command 
posts, or similar places are identified to show where and when 
they were found and the unit which found them. Tag these docu¬ 
ments And give them to your squad or platoon leader. He gives 
them to the company commander who immediately sends them to 
the battalion intelligence officer. The intelligence oUlcer of your 
unit takes from the documents the information he can use and 
forwards the documents to the division G2. 

60. Material 

a. Report any new type of weapon or equipment you find to your 
squall or platoon leuder. If It is light enough to be carried and you 
are certain it is safe and not boobytrapped, take it to him and 
tell him where you got It He will make sure it gets to the bat¬ 
talion S2. If you cannot carry the item, report it to your squad 
or pluloon leader so he can notify the S2 about it. In that way, 
you are sure we learn of and perhaps use any new ideas the enemy 
has developed. 

b. Report new weapons or equipment you observe. Make notes 
or sketches to help describe what you saw. 

61. Ownership 

a. Captured documents and material are the property of the 
United Stales. Your leaders will tell you when items cun'be kept 
as souvenirs. 

b. Do not attempt to keep unauthorized items. They are needed 
to help your unit accomplish its mission. 



CHAPTER 5 

MESSAGES AND MESSENGERS 


Section I. MESSAGES 

62. What is o Message? 

A message is a thought or idea sent from one person to another. 
The form of a message depends on the method of transmission. It 
may be written or oral and delivered by foot messenger, or it may 
be sent over the telephone or radio. 

63. Preparing a Written Message 

A well-written message is clear, complete, ami concise. A mes¬ 
sage is clear if it is easily read and understood. A complete mes¬ 
sage answers the question* of WHAT, WHEN, and WHERE. A 
message should be written in the briefest manner possible, omit¬ 
ting words which do not add meaning. Figure 51 shows a well- 
written military messnge on a field message form. In writing 
messages— 

a. Print the messnge plainly in block-type letters. Isolated letters 
(except single letter words, and the letter X when used ns punc¬ 
tuation In the text of a message) are spelled out using the phonetic 
alphabet. For example, the letter Z is spelled out ZULU in figure 
51. 

b. Use only authorized abbreviations. If you are in doubt, do 
not use an abbreviation. 

c. Always address a message to a commander. 

<!■ Send the message by authority of a commander. (See OFFI¬ 
CIAL DESIGNATION OK SENDER line in figure 51.) 

e. Assign the precedence according to the importance of the 
messnge in regard to the overall tactical situation. 

/. Tactical messages are either classified or unclassified. Yon 
must be able to determine the appropriate classification from the 
text of your message. Place the security classification on the top 
and bottom of the message (fig. 51). 

!l- A classified message must be encrypted before it is transmitted 
over an electrical means of communication. However, if the tac¬ 
tical situation is such the enemy cannot act upon the information 




contuiiicil in the menage before the addressee, the message may 
be sent in the clear if authorized by the commander or his author¬ 
ized representative. 

h. Punctuation is omitted unless absolutely necessary to the 
clarity of the message. When punctuation must be used, draw tlio 
letter X between the lines on the message form. 

I. The actual writer of the message signs his name and grade 
in the space labeled SIGNATURE AND GRADE ON WRITER. 

j. Enter the date-time group on the date line immediately after 
signing the message. The first two digits are the day of the month. 
The last four digits are the time expressed in the 24-hour clock 
system. For example, 10 o'clock in the morning of 3 August 1965 
(Greenwich lime) would be shown as 031000 Z Aug 65. The lust 
element of the date-time group is the lime zone sultlx of the area, 
which will have been told you previously. 

k. Reread your message carefully. When possible, have some¬ 
one else check it to see it is complete, easily understood, and an¬ 
swers the questions, what, when, and where. 

l. Destroy the sheet of carbon paper by burning. When burning 
is impossible, tear the sheet of carbon paper into shreds and scatter 
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Section II. MESSENGERS 


64. Why Messengers ore Important 

Messengers are very important in lower units. They are often 
the only means available for sending maps and overlays. Mes¬ 
sengers are selected for their intelligence, trustworthiness, and 
self-reliance. They are needed and used by all units from the 
smallest to the largest. Messengers have often delivered messages 
when all other means of communication have failed. 

65. Equipment 

Some units have personnel whose primary duty is to carry mes¬ 
sages. However, you may be selected as a messenger because you 
are specially suited for a particular mission. Your compass and 
your individual weapon are standard equipment. Other equip¬ 
ment like a flashlight, map, message book, or transportation is 
provided by the person who sends you out. 

66. Training 

a. When assigned primary duty as a messenger, you should be 
given additional training in how to— 

(1) Deliver oral and written messages. 

(2) Travel over various kinds of terrain at prescribed rates 
of speed. 

(3) Use a compass for orientation or to follow a given azi¬ 
muth. 

(4) Head maps and orient yourself by stars or the sun. 

(6) Select routes which provide the best cover and conceal¬ 
ment consistent with the need for speed. 

(6) Recognize commanders and units with which your unit 
maintains communication. 

ft. If circumstances do not permit you to receive this training, 
you should train yourself as much as possible. 

67. Double Messengers 

Double messengers may lie used when the message to be de¬ 
livered is of vital importance or when the route to be traveled is 
difficult or exposes the messenger to enemy fire. For details, see 
PM 7-24. 

68. Messenger Briefing 

a. When you are given a message to deliver, the dispatching 



officer or noncommissioned officer should provide the following 
information: 

(1) Name and location of the headquarters or person to 
whom the message is to be delivered. 

(2) Route to follow. 

(3) Danger points to avoid. 

(4) Speed required. 

(5) Whether an answer is required. 

(6) Where to rei>ort in case the message cannot be delivered. 

(7) Contents of the message, when the situation warrants. 

(8) Special instructions, if any. 

(>. If he does not include this information, be sure to ask for it. 
e. The dispatching officer should also instruct you to report your 
destination to the nearest leader when passing an outpost or posi¬ 
tion established by a security detachment. This lender will orient 
and assist you if necessary. 

69. What to do When Carrying Messages 
When there Is danger of meeting the enemy, travel by covered 
and concealed routes. If you are to travel over difficult routes at 
night, reennnoiter them during the day when possible. When you 
are approaching or leaving command posts, be particularly careful 
to avoid disclosing the location. Strive to give prompt delivery 
and to prevent needless exposure. Ask directions from troops you 
meet. When instructed to show unsealed messages to commanders 
en route, ask them to sign the message after reading. When in 
immediate danger of capture, memorize your message and destroy 
it. 


70. How to Deliver an Oral Message 

a. When time permits, messages are written. Oral messages, 
however, may often be necessary in fast-moving situations. They 
are kept short and simple to prevent errors in transmission. When 
receiving an oral message, repeat it to the sender and then memor¬ 
ize it (fig. 52). Deliver it word for word. 

b. At times you may be asked to take a reply or other message 
for your own unit. This is pari of your job unless you have been 
instructed not to delay your return for any reason. 

c. When you cannot find a headquarters, message center, or an 
addressee without undue loss of time, report to the nearest com¬ 
mand post anil ask for assistance ami instructions. 










d. Deliver your message to the addressee or to an authorized 
representative of the commanding officer. Stop at the unit's mes¬ 
sage center to determine the location of the addressee or author¬ 
ized representative; then deliver the message to him personally 
and obtain a receipt. Before leaving the unit headquarters or 
command post, stop at the message center and ask if there are any 
messages for your unit. 

e. If your transportation is disabled, continue to your destina¬ 
tion in the most practicable manner. It may be advisable to report 
to the nearest headquarters for assistance and instructions. If 
for any reason you are unable to continue on your mission, turn 
over your messages and instructions to any reliable person you 
meet. Check to satisfy yourself the person is reliable and can de¬ 
liver your message. Keep a record of the person, time, unit place; 
and at the first opportunity give this information to the sender. 

71. Select Your Route With Cara 

The route over which you are to travel ia usually selected by the 
officer or noncommissioned officer in charge. Plan an alternate 
route to follow in case your primary route cannot be used. If it is 
an unfamiliar route, ask for a map or sketch to supplement ora) 
instructions. Take advantage of signs or guides and verify the 
route by asking questions (par. 16). 



CHAPTER 6 

SURVIVAL ON THE NUCLEAR BATTLEFIELD 


72. General 

a. The use of nuclear weapons does not change your mission— 
it is nlwaya to defeat the enemy. Nuclear weapons should be re¬ 
spected, but not feared. You must be well trained and well dis¬ 
ciplined in order to protect yourself and your equipment and 
continue your job. 

b. There are rules to follow to enable you to continue to be 
eiTective. Remember, however, these rules do not replace clear 
thinking and the use of good common sense. 

73. Nature of Nuclear Explosions 

a. The explosion of a nuclear weapon, like the explosion of 
ordinary bombs and shells, causes damage by heat and blast. In 
addition, there is a third danger—radiation. 

b. While a nuclear weapon has more destructive power than 
has ever before been found in a single package, it is just another 
way of causing an explosion and has definite limitations. Not 
even the largest nuclear weapons can blow the earth apart. The 
heat and blast effects of nuclear weapons are similar to those 
of ordinary bombs and shells, but are greatly magnified. Radiation, 
therefore, is the only way in which nuclear explosions differ from 
ordinary explosions. The amount and type of radiation is deter¬ 
mined by the size of the weapon and type of burst. 

74. Effects of Nuclear Explosions 

a. Blast effects are caused by violent changes in pressure at 
the point of explosion. A pressure or blast wave moves out from 
the center of the explosion. It is like a very strong and very 
sudden wind. 

b. Thermal radiation (heal and light) effects are due to the 
fireball formed. It is hotter than the surface of the sun but does 
not last long—several seconds. 

c. Nuclear radiation effects are caused by two types of radia¬ 
tion. 
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(1) Initial radiation is the nuclear radiation emitted by a 
nuclear explosion within 1 minute after the burst. It 
travels at about the speed of light, essentially along 
straight lines, and has a very high penetrating power. 

(2) Residual (lingering) radiation is the nuclear radiation 
emitted later than 1 minute after the burst. It comes 
from the radioactive materials originally in a nuclear 
weapon or from normally nonrudiouclive materials (such 
as soil or equipment) which have been made radioactive 
by the nuclear reaction. 

(a) When a nuclear weapon is detonated, radiation from 
the fireball may cause some substances in the soil and 
some items of equipment to become and remain radio¬ 
active. This type of residual (lingering) radiation is 
called induced radiation. 

(b) When a nuclear explosion occurs under, at, or near 
the surface, large quantities of earth are thrown up, 
mixing with the fireball. The mass thrown up contains 
radioactive particles of the weapon and particles of 
soil made radioactive by induced radiation. These 
particles gradually full to the earth. This is fallout. 

75. Types of Burst 

tt. An airburst is an explosion in which the fireball does not 
touch the ground. Blast, heat, and initial radiution are produced. 
Residual radiation may be produced if the fireball is close to the 
ground (low airbursl). 

b. A surface burst is an explosion in which the fireball touches 
the ground. It produces a crater, and blast, heut, initial, and 
residual radiation. 

c. A subsurface burst is an explosion with its center beneath 
the surface. Some of the fireball may appear above the surface. 
A crater and fallout are produced. Other effects (blast, heut, 
initial radiation) vary in production and degree according to size 
of weapon, depth of detonation, and whether detonated under¬ 
ground or underwater. 

76. Types of Injuries 

Injuries from nuclear explosions are caused by three effects— 
blast, heat and nuclear radiation. 

a. Blast injuries are caused by the strong pressure wave of the 
explosion. Most injuries directly cuused by blast are sustained 



injuries upon landing. Indirect blast injuries are sustained when— 

(1) Flying debris or equipment hits personnel (missile 
effect). 

(2) Foxholes or bunkers collapse on personnel. 

(8) Buildings collapse or walls are blown down on personnel. 

I). Thermal radiation injuries are caused by the tremendous 
heat anil light produced by a nuclear explosion. 

(1) Heat from the explosion produces injuries varying from 
the equivalent of mild sunburn to death. It may set 
buildings, forests, and equipment on fire. 

(2) Light from the explosion (brighter than the sun) may 
dazzle you, as does the light from a camera flashbulb. 
Dazzle from a daylight burst does not last more than 
about five minutes. Dazzle from a night burst lasts 
about 10 minutes if you are facing in the direction of 
the burst, and about 3 minutes if you are facing away 
from the burst. However, loss of night vision may be 
complete and readaption required (par. 33). Permanent 
eye Injury mny result if your eyes are focused directly on 
the fireball. 

e. Nuclear radiation injuries are caused by penetrating rays 
from Initial or residual radiation or both. The effect radiation mny 
have on you depends on several factors, including— 

(1) Total amount of radiation received. 

(2) Previous radiation damage to your body which it has 
not repaired. 

(8) Length of time during which radiation is received. 

(4) Other Injuries received at the same time as exposure to 
radiation. 

(6) Amount of body surface exposed to radiation. 

(G) Your general physical condition. 

77. Protective Measures 

There nrc phases of individual measures in nuclear explosions— 
BEFORE, DURING, and AFTER the explosion. Your unit will 
have a standard operating procedure (SOP) covering such pro¬ 
cedures as the use of protective equipment, first aid, firefighting, 
reorganization, marking of contaminated areas, and decontami¬ 
nation. Know and follow your unit SOP. In addition, remember 
these general procedures: 
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a. Before the Explosion. If you have warning of a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion, and available time and the tactical situation permit: 

(1) Improve your position. Dig deeper and cover your fox¬ 
hole. Even your shelter half, covering the top of your 
foxhole, helps protect you. A poncho should not be used 
because it may get too hot, melt, and cause burns. Revet 
your position, if possible. See paragraphs 40 and 41. 

(2) If you do not have time to prepare a good position, dig 
a shallow trench (fig. 85) deep enough to have your 
body below the surface of the ground. Cover it with 
your shelter half. 

(3) Wear your helmet and keep your face down. 

b. During the Explosion. 

(1) Crouch low in your foxhole with your head down (figs. 
63 and 54), or lie flat in your trench with your shelter 
half over you. 

(2) If you are in the open, try to get into a nearby ditch or 
behind a wall, but do not try to gel to shelter if it is 
more than a few meters away (figs. 55, 56, and 67). 

(8) If no shelter is available, turn your buck to the explosion 
and drop flat on your stomach (fig. 58). 

(4) Do not look at the explosion. The brilliant flash will 
cause temjiorary blindness and may cause permanent 
eye damage. 

(5) Stay where you are until the blast wave passes. By this 
time, the greatest danger from heal, initiul radiation, 
and flying debris will be over. 

c. After the Explosion. 

(1) Fallout may be a danger to you. Consistent with your 

(а) Keep under cover until fallout has stopped. 

(б) Brush the dust from your clothing. Scrape up and 
throw out any dirt or other material which has fallen 
into your foxhole. Dig out dirt und pile it severul 
centimeters deep for at least 1 meter around the hole. 

(c) Clean your equipment as well as available materia) 
permits. 

(d) Render assistance to others as much as possible. 

(2) Be prepared to continue your mission. The enemy can 
be expected to follow up a nuclear explosion to take ad¬ 
vantage of any resulting damage and confusion. Slay in 
your position to repel an attack. 










78. Leadership 

A nuclear explosion may cause heavy casualties among your 
leaders and may even completely destroy your unit's chain of 
command. You must be ready to assume a leadership role without 
hesitation and accomplish new responsibilities. 

79. Friendly Nuclear Weapons 

We may use nuclear weapons close to our areas. If used close 
enough to he a dancer, you will lie warned ami instructed on pre¬ 
cautions to take. The individual protective measures discussed in 
previous paragraphs are important in a situation of this kind. 

80. Contaminated Areas 

You may be required to occupy a contaminated (radioactive) 
area. If so. take the following actions: 

a. Dig foxholes quickly. 

b. Scrape dirt from around the edge of your foxhole for at least 
one meter (par. 77), and scutler dirt around the foxhole for ten 

81. Contaminated Equipment 

Trained personnel in your unit will use instruments to test 
equipment and supplies for contamination. If instruments are 
lacking, the urgency of the situation dictates whether equipment 
is used without being tested. Generally, equipment not dan iged 
by the explosion is safe to use. Washing or brushing will usually 
make contaminated equipment safe to operate. 
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CHAPTER 7 

SURVIVAL, EVASION, AND ESCAPE 


82. General 

a. Units are always vulnerable to beinfr isolated and cut olT from 
friendly forces by enemy action. You may be a member of a unit 
which finds itself cut olT and isolated in the enemy area. 

h. As a member of a patrol operating in an enemy nrea, you 
may become separated from your patrol and find yourself nlone, 
or with a small group. 

c. When such a situation occurs, your mission, or the unit’s 
mission, becomes that of getting back to friendly forces. 

83. Your Problems 

If cut olT in an enemy area, you have these major problems— 
AVOIDING THE ENEMY 

LIVING IN THE FIELD WITH LIMITED EQUIPMENT 
GETTING BACK TO FRIENDLY FORCES 
If you are captured, you also have the problem of— 
ESCAPING FROM THE ENEMY 

84. Explanation of Terms 

a. Survival is living through a period of hardship while you are 
evading or during the time you are a prisoner. 

b. Evasion is the action you take when cut off in an enemy area 
to stay out of the hands of the enemy and to get back to your own 

e. Escape is the action you take to get away from the enemy if 
captured. 

d. The Code of Conduct prescribes the manner in which every 
member of the United States Armed Forces must conduct himself 
when faced with the possibility of capture or if actually captured. 

85. Survival 

Living in the field with limited equipment requires a thorough 
knowledge of the techniques of living off the land and taking care 
of yourself. See FM 21-76. 



86. Evasion 

When a unit is isolated, five courses of action which may enable 
the group or its individual members to avoid capture and rejoin 
friendly forces are: 

a. Defense of Present Position. This course of action might be 
adopted when a unit occupies good defensive terrain and early 
relief by friendly forces is probable. 

b. Breakout to Areas Under Friendly Control. This action may 
be possible when relatively weak enemy forces are between you and 
friendly areas. 

c. Evasion. This course of action may be considered in two 
ways: 

(1) By unit —a small unit may be able to return to friendly 
ureas by carefully avoiding contact with the enemy. 

(2) By infiltration —small groups may be able to infiltrate to 
friendly areas. Generally, this is the least desirable. It 
means loss of unit integrity and requires a high degree 
of training, aggressiveness, common sense, and a good 
physical condition. 

d. Deeper Penetration to Conduct Guerrilla Operations. This Is 
primarily a short term operation, not to be confused with activities 
of special forces. This course of action might be adopted when 
enemy rear areas are lightly held, or when dependable information 
indicates a good possibility of linking up with organized guerrillas. 

e. Combination of Any of the Above. An example might be de¬ 
fense of your position until nightfall, then evading by infiltration. 

87. Escape 

a. If captured, make your escape early. You will never be in any 
better physical condition to escape than you are at the moment 
you are captured. Prison rations are barely enough to sustain 
life, certainly not enough to build up a reserve of energy. The 
physical treatment, medical care, and rations of prison life soon 
show their effects in moral and physical weakness, night blindness, 
and loss of coordination and reasoning power. There are other 
reasons for making your escape early. The enemy on the battlefield 
is confused. Your friendly artillery fire or air strikes may give 
you a chance to get away. The first guards you will have are not 
as well trained in handling prisoners as guards farther back. 
They may even be walking wounded who are worried about their 
own condition. You know something about the terrain where you 
are captured and you know the approximate location of friendly 
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units. Several (lavs later and many kilometers away, you nmy be 
in straiiKe territory. 

h. The exact wav you make your escape depends on what you 
can think of to fit the particular situation. The only freneral rules 
are to make an early escape and do it when the enemy's attention 
is distracted. 

f. Escape from a prison camp is much more difficult and requires 
more detailed planning. It must be organized, equipped, and sup¬ 
ported as any other military operation. 

rf. It may not be easy to contact friendly units, even when you 
know wn.'re they are. Approach the problem as you would if you 
were a member of a lost patrol. Time your movements so you pass 
through the enemy forward areas at night and be between the 
enemy and friendly units at dawn. A good plan is to find a ditch 
or shellhole where you have cover from both friendly and enemy 
fire. Attract the attention of the friendly forces by waving a white 
cloth, shouting, exposing a panel or some other method. This 
alerts friendly forces, and they are prepared to accept any small 
group which appears willing to surrender or regain contact, 
Alerted, they are not so likely to shoot you on sight. 

88. Your Conduct 

a. The Code of Conduct governs your actions at all times. You 
never surrender of your own free will, and you never surrender 
men under your command while they still have the means to resist. 

b. If captured, continue to resist in every way possible; make 
every effort to escape and to help others escape. Do not accept 
special favors from the enemy. Do not give your word not to 
escape. (live no information nml do nothing which will harm n 
fellow prisoner. Give only your name, rank, service number, and 
date of birth. Evade answering any other questions. It is your 
duty to resist the enemy in every way—to escape and to roulimie 
lo fight. 

89. You Need All Your Other Training 

Successful survival, evasion, anil cscn|ie require a linn deter¬ 
mination to avoid capture, to survive anil resist if captured, and 
to make every effort lo escape if captured. Knowledge of a few 
specific techniques improves your chances, tail most of (lie I rain¬ 
ing you need is included in other phases of the combat training 
of the individual Soldier. You need to use all your other training 
in the use of cover, concealment, and camouflage materials; day 
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and night movement techniques; maintenance of direction; secu¬ 
rity; passing of obstacles; the use of silent weapons; health meas¬ 
ures; physical conditioning; and patrolling. These are all basic to 
survival, evasion, and escape. Your training prepares you to con¬ 
duct yourself in a manner which will reflect credit on yourself and 
the United States of America. See FM’s 21-77 and 21-77A. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE SNIPER AND INFRARED EQUIPMENT 

Section I. THE SNIPER 

90. What is a Sniper? 

A sniper is an expert rifleman trained in the techniques of the 
individual Soldier and assigned the mission of sniping. To be 
selected for sniper training, you need many skills. A sniper is a 
physically and mentally hardened expert rifleman who must be 
able to— 

a. Estimate ranges. 

b. Search areas. 

e. Locate and identify sounds. 

d. Use cover, concealment, and camouflage. 

«. Use maps, sketches, aerial photographs, and the compass. 

f. Recognize enemy personnel and equipment quickly. 

g. Move without detection. 

h. Endure long periods of waiting. 

91. Your Mission as a Sniper 

a. Your mission ns a sniper is to shoot key enemy personnel- 
lenders, gunners of crew-served or automatic weapons, communi¬ 
cation personnel, observers, and enemy snipers. In the absence 
of these priority targets, fire on any personnel who expose them¬ 
selves. 

b. In addition to your sniping mission, you get information for 
your intelligence officer. In constant search for targets, you be¬ 
come familiar with the enemy terrain and report enemy activities 
which you observe. 

92. Sniper Selection and Training 

Commanders select snipers from outstanding riflemen in their 
units. Snipers must be trained in the maintenance and operation 
of electronic night firing and viewing devices and other points 
of specific emphasis as a commander deems necessary or as time 
permits. 
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93. The Sniper's Equipment 

The individual sniper carries only the equipment necessary for 
his mission. Besides his weapon, he may need a sniporscopc, in¬ 
frared weapon sight, binoculars, watch, compass, camouflage 
clothing, or a metascope. 

94. Employment of Snipers 

a. Planning for Their Use. Plans must be laid to properly 
locate individual snipers or aniper teams. Primary and altcrnalu 
positions must be prepared and camouflaged to preserve the na¬ 
tural appearance of the terrain. Other troops in the area must 
avoid these positions. The use of snipers should be incorporated 
into the tactical plan of the unit commander. Special provision 
must be made for the sniper's rest and recuperation after strenu¬ 
ous tours of duty. 

b. Sniper Teams. Snipers are best employed in pairs, particu¬ 
larly when operating from a stationary post. Remaining in one 
position for long periods of time and the constunl use of binocu¬ 
lars, places a heavy strain on one man. By working in pairs, snip¬ 
ers are able to alternate duties; thus keeping their post in continu¬ 
ous operation. One observes and estimates range while the other 
fires. The first shot should be a hit 

c. Individual Snipers. The individual sniper can often cover a 
large area by moving from one position to another. Single snipers 
are employed when two might be detected. In this case, the single 
sniper moves from one firing position to another as often as the 
search for worthwhile targets and good fields of fire require. He 
coordinates with the troops in each area so they may point out 
targets and know where he is operating. 

d. Attached Snipers. Snipers from reserve units may be at¬ 
tached to companies in a battle position. 

95. Selecting Your Sniping Post 

A sniping post may be elaborate or simple. It is normally a 
carefully selected position having a clear field of fire and cover 
and concealment, a concealed route of approach from the rear, 
and an inconspicuous appearance. The post must, be within effec¬ 
tive range of expected targets. When you are operating forward 
of your own positions, select a spot which has no covered ap¬ 
proaches from the flanks, is not on the skyline, ami will not sil¬ 
houette you against a contrasting background. Do not occupy a 
prominent landmark—it generally draws fire. 



96. How to Use Your Sniping Post 

Conduct your operations from your sniping post with great 
care, adhering to all the principles of camouflage and concealment. 
Move slowly and cautiously. Quick, jerky movements attract at¬ 
tention. Change duties with your partner periodically, but do not 
change positions with him. Besides exposing parts of your body, 
there are other careless practices which may disclose your loca¬ 
tion—exposure of shiny or conspicuous equipment, reflection from 
field glasses, uncamouflaged face and hands, uncamouflaged hel¬ 
met outline, noise, and smoking. 

97. Snipers With Patrols and cn Intelligence Missions 

Snipers may accompany patrols whenever deemed necessary by 
the unit commander. They must be briefed and thoroughly famil¬ 
iar with all the detnils of the patrol. In event of enemy action, 
they move to a position from which they can assist in overcoming 
the enemy. Snipers can aid in intelligence work and help locate 
targets for aupiiorling weapons. Since they are usually well for¬ 
ward in an elevated position near the enemy, they are able to 
observe enemy movement. Intelligence officers should brief snip¬ 
ers prior to'their occupation of a position and debrief them on their 
relief. When pcrforn ng duties ns a sniper, your observer role is 
secondary. 


Section II. INFRARED EQUIPMENT 

98. The Metascope 

There arc two types of metascope. Both types are small and 
lightweight. 

n. The US'F nirttueopr is a device for receiving infrared light 
and converting it to visible light (fig. 59). 

6. The inutile melnneope has the infrared detection capabilities 
of the US F metascope, and also provides the operator with a 
short-range viewing capability through the use of an infrared 
flash light which is a part of the metascope (fig. Gl). 

99. Use 

a. Both metascopes enable you to detect direct or reflected in¬ 
frared light rays. The intensity of the light received is reduced 
by fog, snow, rain, or smoke as are visible light rays. Itange also 
reduces intensity. Under ideal conditions, the maximum range 
for receiving direct rays is 500 meters from a flashlight and 5000 
meters from the sniperscope lamp. 
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6. As a receiver, either metascope may be used to¬ 
ll) Receive prearranged code signals. 

(2) Identify and reach an assembly point, rendezvous point, 
landing zone, landing beach, or the like. 

(3) Guide convoys and patrols. 

(4) Detect enemy use of infrared devices. 

c. The infrared light source of the image metasfcope also allows 

it to be used to— * 

(1) Send prearranged code signals. 

(2) Observe areas without another infrared light source. 

d. At close range, do not point the receiver directly at a constant 
light source as stuih a light causes unnecessary discharge of the 
metasrope and hinders your vision. 


100. Safety Precautions 


a. The US/F metascope contains a small quantity of radium. To 
prevent unnecessary exposure of personnel and photographic 








equipment, the following precautions are taken in using individual 
instruments. 

(t) Metascopes are issued to personnel just before an opera¬ 
tion and they are returned for storage ns soon as the 
operation is completed. 

(2) The instrument should be in direct contact with the 
operator only when he is using or carrying it. Although 
direct contact in the same spot of the operator's body 
for 140 consecutive hours involves no hazard, men who 
continuously handle or receive exposure to metascopes 
must take periodic medical examinations to determine 
if they are suffering from radium exposure. 

b. Personnel more than two meters from a single instrument 
are not afrected. 

101. The Sniperscope 

The sniperscope is a device for viewing persons and objects in 
the dark and for use as a night firing sight. It consists of an infra¬ 
red light source, an electronic telescope mounted on n rille, carbine, 
or other wenpon. and a power source consisting of a powerpack 
and battery enrried in a knapsack-type carrying case on the oper¬ 
ator's back. It is capable of picking up a target at a 45 angle to 
the line of observation at a range of over 115 meters on a dark 
night. The sniperscope complete with power source, before mount¬ 
ing on a weapon, weighs approximately 25 pounds. Figure 61 
shows the current mode) mounted on a carbine. 

102. The Infrared Weapon Sight 

The infrared weapon sight is the replacement item for the 
sniper cope. It is similar in purpose, use. and general design. It 
has the advantages of greater range and lighter weight (fig. 62). 

103. Uses 

The sniperscope and infrared weapon sight are generally used 
to— 

a. View persons and objects in the dark. 

b. Make it possible to fire on appropriate targets at night. 

c. Detect possible enemy use of similar devices. 

d. Send and receive predetermined code signals by using the 
light source to transmit and the telescope to receive. Other sources 
(flashlights with infrared filters) or receiving devices (image 
metascopes) may be used in conjunction with the sniperscope. 



This in particularly valuable to patrols moving in advance of for¬ 
ward positions. 

e. Transmit code messages. With infrared equipment this is 
possible; however, it is slow and inaccurate without highly skilled 
operators to receive and send. Messages are transmitted by alter¬ 
nately covering and uncovering a constant light source rather than 
by switching the light source off and on. Prearranged messages of 
limited length are feasible. When receiving infrared signals at 
close ranges, care is taken not to point the receiver directly at a 
constant light source as the brightness of the resulting green light 
and a glow left in the sniperscope telescope hinders the operator's 

104. Operation and Maintenance 

Instruction in general operation and maintenance of infrared 
equipment is given in unit training. Technical details of opera¬ 
tion and maintenance are given, as needed, by the agency provid¬ 
ing the equipment. 

105. Employment 

a. General. The employment of infrared equipment is a com¬ 
mand decision. Unnecessary battlefield illumination must be sup¬ 
pressed, and all infrared radiation must be coordinated as to ex¬ 
tent and direction within range of the receivers. Cure must be 
taken to avoid detection by the enemy. When there are indications 
the enemy is not using infrared equipment, our forces may make 
unlimited tactical use of equipment. When the enemy is using 
infrared, the tuctica) plan should include provisions fur issuing 
a higher proportion of viewing devices. 


!i. Range. The effective range of infrared equipment can be 
increased by applying the principles of cross-illumination from 
two or more light sources. 

e. Terrain Factors. As an infrared equipment operator, you 
must carefully select positions with a minimum of vegetation or 
high grass in order to have a clear view in the probable direction 
of the enemy. In rough or heavily foliaged terrain, you may have 
to clear grass and underbrush for sighting lanes. Reflection from 
nearby foliage, twigs, branches, or grass restricts the range and 
reduces your ability to see beyond the obstructions. You must 
look systematically for motionless and concealed objects as well 
as those in motion. Slowly scan an area and then rest your eyes. 
Closely investigate suspicious noises or objects by using a circular 
search pattern with the suspected object or noise as the center of 
the circle. Begin close up and gradually extend the search to 
maximum range. Scanning from several angles helps locate 
hidden objects or persons. Trees, bushes, and underbrush effec¬ 
tively screen personnel because infrared light is reflected from 
vegetation with such intensity that objects or persons behind it 
are not easily seen. However, movement of foliage and brush 
by concealed troops is easily detected. Cross-illumination, obtained 
by using two infrared sources, is effective for reducing glare from 
vegetation and for discovering concealed objects and personnel. 
For example, when an infrared beam is directed at right angles 
to the line of sight of the viewer, objects or persons hidden in 
brush appear as brighter objects against a darker background. 
For this reason, the equipment is most often used iu pairs. 

d. Light and Atmospheric Conditions. Infrared is most effec¬ 
tive on clear, dark nights. Soft natural light—twilight, dawn, 
bright moonlight, or starlight—causes a hazy glow in the telescope 
and reduces the clarity of the image; but it does not prohibit use 
of the equipment. The blinding effect of artificial. light from 
searchlights, flares, illuminating shells, or a concentration of 
mortar and artillery fires may be offset by not looking directly 
at these light sources or by rapidly closing your eyes against sud¬ 
den flashes. Rain or fog reduces the effective range of infrared 
radiation just as it does ordinary light rays. Condensation on 
lenses may be reduced by applying antifog compound. 

e. In Defense. Infrared devices are primarily security and 
defensive weapons. Sentries equipped with sniperacopes arc boiler 
able to cover their areas of responsibility during hours of dark¬ 
ness. Sniperscope operators coordinate with weapon crews in the 
vicinity so they can designate targets to these weapons at night by 
the use of tracer. 
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/. Patrolling. All types of night patrols may use infrared equip¬ 
ment for detecting and bypassing or destroying enemy patrols. 
A small night patrol using a sniperscope may infiltrate enemy 
areas and establish a "looking and listening” post where it can 
accurately observe and count enemy traffic and movement. A 
cave or dugout may be investigated without entering by using 
infrared equipment. Ambushes can be made more effective by 
using the infrared devices to observe the party to be ambushed. 
The enemy party and its weapons can be reconnoitered and the 
most favorable moment to open fire can be chosen. The ambush 
can be effectively exploited by observing the defensive measures 
taken by the enemy after the action has begun. 

g. In Attack. The weight and bulk of some infrared equipment 
limits its use under fire or in rapidly moving offensive operations. 
It is used, however, in holding attacks near enemy positions, for 
guiding a unit in the approach march, or for assaulting individual 
strong points, pillboxes, and caves. Attacks through minefields 
are preceded by metascope-equipped breaching parties guiding on 
infrared lamps set on the boundaries of the proposed gap. Dawn 
assaults on river lines are guided by markers set by infrured- 
equipped parties. A sniperscope-equipped man firing tracer am¬ 
munition can designate a target to a tank. 



CHAPTER 9 

ANTIGUERRILLA OPERATIONS 


106. General 

Operations against guerrilla forces are characterized by aggres¬ 
siveness, initiative, and offensive action to destroy the guerrilla. 
Each Soldier must be aware of the important role he will play 
when his unit engages in antiguerrilla warfare. Furthermore, 
he must understand how guerrilla forces operate and what meas¬ 
ures must be taken to defeat them. Security measures, as dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter, are used only to conserve combat strength 
and materiel for use in the offense. 

107. Characteristics of Guerrilla Operations 

a. Guerrilla requisites for operation include— 

(1) A base which provides dispersed and alternate facilities, 
security, discourages pursuit, offers adequate routes of 
entry and exit, provides routes to alternate bases, and 
is close to the area of operations. 

(2) A means of supply for food, weapons, ammunition, and 
equipment. These can be gained through civilians, an 
external sponsor, or by attacks on the enemy. 

(3) Intelligence which enables him to plan operations or 
evacuate his base when endangered. Common means of 
gaining this intelligence include friendly civilians, moni¬ 
toring enemy communications, interrogation of oppos¬ 
ing troops, surveillance, observation, and raids. 

(4) Communications to gain timely information and to dis¬ 
seminate instructions properly. Means normally em¬ 
ployed include messengers, civilian radio equipment, and 
captured friendly equipment. 

b. Support by the local civilian population is necessary if guer¬ 
rilla operations are to be successful. Sympathetic civilians pro¬ 
vide guerrilla forces the following: 

(1) Critical information about our fixed installations, units, 
and troop movements. 

(2) Food and medical supplies. 



(3) A source for recruiting additional guerrillas. 

(4) A source of ammunition, equipment, and casually 
bearers. 

(5) A source of labor for building footbridges, clearing trails, 
etc., or for removing sections of roads, rails, or bridges 
to isolate attacking units or to impede pursuit. 

c. Necessary ammunition and weapons are procured by attacks 
on our own forces or by supply fi jm an outside source 3uch as a 
foreign country. 

d. The guerrilla is a ruthless, cunning, and able fighter even 
though he may have limited and outdated equipment. Meager 
equipment and small numbers will often cause him to attack our 
weak and unprotected elements. He attacks at night, during 
periods of reduced visibility, and during periods of inclement 
weather—when security is most likely to be lax. Attacks con¬ 
ducted by the guerrilla are characterized by speed, surprise, and 
rapid withdrawal. He considers individuals or units resting or 
withdrawing as worthwhile targets. 

108. Your Port in Antiguerrilla Operations 

а. Self-Discipline. Practicing self-discipline is an extremely 
important part of combatting the guerrilla. Almost every man is 
proud of the spiritual values, culture, and customs of his country. 
If you ignore or neglect the importance of these items, hatred of 
you und sympathy for the guerrilla will result. The guerrilla de¬ 
sires to spread resentment against you and your country. Dis¬ 
regarding these considerations will aid his effort. Self-discipline, 
combined with a firm, just, and understanding policy in dealing 
with civilians, will reduce chances for guerrilla success. 

б. Security. The individual Soldier must be security conscious 
at all times. Two routine methods of providing this security are 
safeguarding information, and guarding installations. Supply 
depots, communication centers, command posts, and other critical 
areas must be protected from guerrilla attack. Loose talk, as well 
as careless performance of duty, endangers the security of your 
installation and unit. 

c. Need for Intelligence. The most successful operations against 
guerrilla forces will be those conducted on the basis of accurate 
and timely information. Your enemy is extremely elusive and 
requires finding and fixing if he is to be eliminated. It is manda¬ 
tory that information be transmitted as quickly as possible. Any 
and all means of communication are used to insure the most rapid 
transmission of messages in keeping with necessary security. 



Your normal duties include sentry duty, manning observation 
posts, and patrol operations. All actions seen or heard must be 
reported immediately. It is extremely important for the observer 
to report exactly what he sees—without exaggeration. Only if 
required to do so, should you interpret the activities seen or heard. 

109. Tactical Operations Against the Guerrilla 

Since the guerrilla requires a secure base, a means of supply, 
intelligence, and adequate communications, every effort is made 
to eliminate these essentials. Reconnaissance and combat patrols 
are organized to accomplish this mission. These follow the usual 
patrol organization, but additional emphasis is placed upon stealth, 
familiarity with terrain, protective measures, the ability to endure 
hardship, conduct of night operations, and mobility. 

а. Stealth. All operations, tiniest it is desired to deceive the 
enemy, will have to function with great stealth if secrecy and 
surprise are to be attained. Guerrilla forces are so elusive that 
unless stealth is achieved, the force to be hit will have vanished 
by the time the Anal phase of the operation begins. The use of 
timely information will permit undetected movement through 
certain areas. The use of scout dog teams will help you to avoid 
undesired contact. Movement during periods of limited or reduced 
visibility will help attain the desired secrecy in movement. All 
patrols must maintain strict noise and light discipline. 

б. Familiarity With Terrain. The guerrilla has the advantage 
of fighting on terrain with which he is thoroughly familiar. This 
gives him the advantage of knowing where to position a bnsc, 
where to fight, routes of communication, and how to utilize natural 
obstacles. If you are going to be effective in fighting him, you 
too must study in detail the terrain on which operations will be 
conducted. Your becoming familiar with the terrain will reduce 
this advantage held by your opponent. Furthermore, the ability 
of all your personnel to land navigate is a necessity. Small units 
moving as a part of a larger force—or even independently—must 
be able to move accurately and quickly to insure actions against 
the enemy will be decisive. 

c. Protective Measures. Patrol actions taken against guerrilla 
units require additional emphasis on protective measures. Since 
the guerrilla is a fast-moving, hard-hitting fighter, there is no 
single direction from which he may attack. This necessitates all- 
around security for the protection of planning areas, base camps, 
and break or rest areas. During movements to or while at the 
objective, friendly aircraft may be used to monitor movements 
of the enemy, locate specific targets, or relay messages. In addition, 



the enemy will quickly detect your presence if the police of assem¬ 
bly or bivouac areas is inadequate. 

d. The Ability to Endure Hardship. Great patience is required 
during the majority of your operations against guerrilla forces. 
Rarely will you be able to eliminate the opponent in a single de¬ 
cisive action. Relentless pressure must be maintained upon the 
enemy force. Therefore, small-scale missions will be undertaken 
whenever possible to destroy the guerrilla’s capability to operate. 
You may be required to move great distances over all types of 
terrain and tight in any weather extreme. Fatigue and hunger 
may also become commonplace during antiguerrilla missions. 
Success will often become solely dependent upon your ability 
to overcome these hardships. The guerrilla is a tough, self- 
sacrificing fighter; through your training and willingness to en¬ 
dure hardships you can beat him in his own type of warfare. 

e. Night Operations. 

(1) You will be required to conduct missions at night be¬ 
cause of the advantages gained in maintaining stealth, 
secrecy, and surprise. 

(2) Night operations will permit you to confuse and disor¬ 
ganize the enemy with relative ease. 

(!i) You will huve to know how to move silently, use your 
senses properly, and understand und upply night control 
measures. Those procedures previously discussed in this 
manual are applicable. 

(4) The experience required to move easily during the hours 
of darkness comes only through continuous night 
training. 

f. Mobility. The ability of guerrilla forces to strike and dis¬ 
perse dictates the need for rapid movement. When combatting 
them, vehicles and aircraft provide some methods of achieving the 
necessary mobility. However, each Soldier must be capable of 
marching great distances in a short period of time. In fighting 
this type of warfare, physical and mental endurance are necessary 
qualities of every Soldier. 

g. Relationship With Civilians. Guerrillas are dependent for 
support upon civilians in the area. Proper behavior toward civil¬ 
ians and any assistance or display of friendship for them may go 
far toward reducing their support for the guerrillas or even secur¬ 
ing their assistance in providing information concerning the 
guerrillas. 



PART TWO 
PATROLLING 
CHAPTER 10 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Section I. GENERAL 

110. Purpose and Scope 

This part of the manual is your guide in patrolling- l> provides 
the information on patrolling that you need as a squad or platoon 
leader. 

111. A Patrol 

A patrol is a detachment sent out from a unit to perform a 
specific reconnaissance or combat mission. 

112. Increased Importance of Patrolling 

New weapons and equipment continually Improve the com¬ 
mander's ability to obtain information of. and indict damage on 
the enemy. The patrol, however, continues to increase in value 
because it is limited only by the ingenuity with which it is em¬ 
ployed and the skill and aggressiveness of its members. 

113. Training in Patrolling 

a. Patrolling can be learned only through practical exercises 
in daylight and darkness, in ail kinds of weather, and over varied 
terrain. Classroom instruction and map and sand!able exercises 
are valuable aids in teaching patrolling, but are not sulisl ilules 
for actual work in the field. 

b. Realistic situations must be used in patrolling exercises. The 
employment of Aggressor forces increases combat realism. 

114. Types of Patrols 

a. Patrols are classified by the type of mission performed. The 
two genera] classifications of patrols are reconnaissance and corn- 
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principal difference is in actions at the objective. 

(1) Reconnaissance patrols collect information or confirm in¬ 
formation previously received. 

(2) Combat patrols provide security, harass, destroy, or cap¬ 
ture enemy personnel, equipment, and installations. 

6. Either type of patrol may be short-range or long-range. This 
further classification is established by the extent of the patrol's 
operation in distance or time, or both. 

(1) Short-range patrols operate in the dispatching unit’s 
area of influence. They operate over relatively short dis¬ 
tances and for relatively short periods. 

(2) Long-range ]>atrols operate in the dispatching unit's area 
of influence and area of Interest. They may be extended 
in time or distance, or both. 

Section II. LONG-RANGE PATROLS 

115. Use of Long-Range Patrols 

a. Long-range patrols are used for both reconnaissance and com¬ 
bat missions. They may enter and leave their objective arena by 
the same methods as short-range patrols. In addition to differ¬ 
ences in extent (time and distance), they further differ from short- 
range patrols in that— 

(1) They usually arc composed of men who have received 
additional training in patrolling and other areas indi¬ 
cated by the nature of the missions assigned. 

(2) They frequently are assigned a series of missions. 

ft. Cross-training of long-range patrol members is very im¬ 
portant. Men must be able to perform dual functions so the loss of 
a few men will not make the patrol ineffective. 

Section III. ANTIGUERRILLA OPERATIONS 

116. An Explanation of Antiguerrilla Operations 

a. Both short-range and long-range patrols perform reconnais¬ 
sance and combat missions in antiguerrilla operations. Success¬ 
ful execution of these missions requires consideration of the sig¬ 
nificant differences between conventional and guerrilla forces. 

(1) Guerrillas are difficult to identify because they frequently 
dress in civilian clothing. Although distinctive insignia 



is sometimes worn, the weapon carried is often the only 
means of identification. 

(2) Guerrilla forces are elusive. They scatter when threat¬ 
ened, fade into the civilian population, and make decis¬ 
ive combat difficult or impossible. 

6. Specially qualified persons may be of value to patrols engaged 
in antiguerrilla operations. For example: 

(1) Persons speaking the language of the area. 

(2) Persons native to the area who are sympathetic to our 
cause. They may be able to identify guerrillas, help locate 
guerrilla bases, and provide other timely information. 

e. Rapid and reliable communications are especially important. 
Immediate transmission of important information permits prompt, 
decisive action against guerrilla forces. 

d. Members of patrols engaged in antiguerrilla operations must 
be so well truined and well rehearsed in patrolling they cun be or¬ 
ganized and dispatched with minimum delay. 



CHAPTER 11 

PATROLLING RESPONSIBILITIES AND THEIR 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


117. The Commander's Responsibilities 

The commander is responsible for the patrolling effort of his 
organization, to include— 

a. Training in patrolling. 

h. Selection of patrol leaders. 

c. Formulation of patrol missions. 

d. Issuance of the patrol order. 

р. Coordination. 

/. Control measures. 

g. Support. 

h. Supervision. 

f. Debriefing. 

118. Command and Staff Action 

The commander cannot personally accomplish all patrolling re¬ 
sponsibilities. Many functions related to the patrolling effort are 
delegated to staff officers and subordinate commanders. 

a. Training in Patrolling. The operations officer (S3) has staff 
responsibility for all training. In training in patrolling, he is 
assisted by the intelligence officer (S2). They work closely in 
preparing training programs and exercises in patrolling to insure 
proper training in the principles and techniques of patrolling. 

b. Selection of Patrol Leaders. In training situations, the unit 
commander rotates duty ns patrol lender among his NCO’s and 
junior officers to insure that all are properly trained. In combat, 
the commander or lender (compnny, platoon, or squad) furnishing 
the patrol normally selects the patrol leader, lie considers the 
ex|>ericncc and leadership abilities of available NCO’s and officers. 
Consistent with assigned missions, he insures rotation of duty as 
patrol lender and avoids excessive use of a selected few. 

с. Formulation of Patrol Missions. 

(1) The S2 plans and recommends missions for reconnais- 



sance patrols; the S3 plans and recommends missions for 
combat patrols; but only the commander approves assign¬ 
ment of patrol missions. He considers the capabilities 
of each type of patrol. 

(а) Reconnaissance patrols obtain information by: 

1. Point reconnaissance or surveillance of a point target 

2. Area reconnaissance or surveillance of an extended 

S. Route reconnaissance, which is a type of area recon¬ 
naissance where specific points along a designated 
route are reconnoitered. See FM 5-36 for technical 
details of route reconnaissance. 

(б) Combat patrols aid the combat effort by— 

1. Raids to destroy or capture personnel or equipment, 
destroy installations, or liberate personnel. 

2. Ambush of enemy patrols, carrying parties, wire re¬ 
pair teams, convoys, and foot columns. 

3. Economy of force missions to seize and hold critical 
areas such as bridges, hills, or road junctions. 

i. Establishing or maintaining contact, or both, with 
friendly or enemy forces. 

S. Providing security by preventing and detecting in¬ 
filtration and preventing surprise and ambush. 

(2) Only one primary mission is assigned a patrol. Alternate 
and secondary missions muy be assigned. 

(3) The mission must be clearly stated, thoroughly under¬ 
stood, and within the capabilities of the patrol. 

d. Issuance of the Patrol Order. 

(1) The patrol leader is issued a patrol order providing all 
the instructions, information, and guidance needed to 
plan, prepare for, and accomplish the mission. The patrol 
order is a type of operation order and follows operation 
order format and sequence. 

(2) Patrol orders are sometimes issued by the commander, 
but are usually issued by the stall' officer responsible for 
the type of patrol (reconnaissance patrols—S2, combat 
patrols—S3). 

(3) The S2 gives an intelligence briefing as a part of, or in 
addition to, all patrol orders. 

(4) Other staff officers (SI, S4, FSC) may give briefings on 
matters related to their areas of responsibility. 



e. Coordination. 

(1) Coordination is accomplished by the commander's start 
and by the patrol leader. The three general areas of co¬ 
ordination are between the— 

(a) Start and starts of other units. 

(ft) Staff and the patrol leader. 

(c) Patrol leader and units or personnel immediately af¬ 
fected by the patrol's operation. 

(2) Coordination in these general areas frequently overlaps 
to insure coordination is continuous, complete, and 
properly accomplished. This is particularly true of long- 
range patrols since the dispatching unit’s areas of in¬ 
fluence and interest overlap those of other units. 

f. Control Measures. The commander is limited In controlling 
a patrol and influencing its actions after it has departed. The 
degree of control and influence must be planned and included in 
the pntrol order. 

(1) Time o/ departure may be stated in general terms, such as 
“Leave after dark." or “I.eave before daylight.” A 
specific time of departure may he given to prevent con¬ 
gestion in an area, reduce possibility of contact between 
patrols, and provide strict control. 

(2) Time of return is usually stated In general terms, but 
may be specific. Information secured by a reconnais¬ 
sance patrol may lose its value if not received by a certain 
time, or future operations may hinge on the results of a 
combat patrol. Similarly, a patrol may be required to ac¬ 
complish its mission at, or within, a certain lime. For 
example, a patrol may be required to destroy a com¬ 
munications center at, or by, a certain time in order to 
assist a planned attack. When the commander places 
time restrictions on n patrol, he must provide fur the pos¬ 
sibility that, despite its best efforts, the patrol will not 
be able to accomplish the mission and comply with time 
restrictions. Normally, accomplishment of the mission 
has first priority, but determination of priority is the 
commander's responsibility. When he places time re¬ 
strictions on a patrol, he must state which has priority— 
accomplishment of the mission or meeting time limita¬ 
tions. 

(3) Checkpoints are designated locations on the ground over 
or near which a patrol must pass. Normally, a report is 
made upon reaching the vicinity of a checkpoint. Check- 



points inform the commander of the patrol’s location at 
the time of the report. 

(4) General route may be defined through checkpoints. The 
exact route is seldom prescribed, except in route recon¬ 
naissance or when very close control of movement is 
desired. 

(5) The communicatiotis plan specifies reports to be made and 
methods of transmission. Hadio is usually the best means, 
but field wire may be suitable in snme situations when 
the distance is short. The type of radio used is determined 
by the distance the patrol is going, availubility of radios 
and qualified operators, and method of movement (foot 
or vehicle). 

(o) Simple prearranged codes and code words are used to 
reduce transmission time and decrease the possibility 
of compromising the mission. 

(b) Pyrotechnics (Hares or smoke) may also be used, but 
they increase possibility of detection. 

(c) Prearranged code words or pyrotechnics may be used 
to indicate departure of friendly areus, arrival at 
checkpoints, accomplishment of mission, or other de¬ 
sired information. 

g. Support. 

(1) The S3 arranges with the fire support coordinator (KSC) 
for effective supporting fires. 

(2) The supply officer (S4) provides equipment not available 
in the patrol’s unit, 

(3) The S2 and S3 arrange for specially qualified personnel 
such as scout dog teams, demolitions specialists, and 
pathfinder or terminal guidance personnel. 

h. Supervision. This is provided by all commanders and staff 
officers. They actively supervise all phases of patrol planning and 
preparation, giving patrols the benefit of their own training and 
experience. 

i. Debriefing. 

(1) All patrols are debriefed on return by the S2 or his 
representative. The patrol report form shown in figure 
63 is used to help insure complete debriefing. This form 
is standurd among NATO countries. 

(2) Debriefing techniques vary. One effective method is for 
the patrol leader to give a narrative account of the patrol 
from departure to return. Each patrol member then 
contributes any additional information he has. The de- 



Figure *S. /’afro/ report form. 


briefer asks questions to secure desired information not 
covered. 

(3) Whatever the debriefing technique used, all patrol mem¬ 
bers have the opportunity to add to information given. 
119. Patrolling ii A Team Effort 

The commander, subordinate commanders (including patrol 
leaders), and staff officers all work together to plan, prepare, and 
execute a vigorous, effective patrolling effort. 



















CHAPTER 12 

PATROL ORGANIZATION 


Section I. GENERAL 

120. Why A Patrol is Organized 

A patrol is organized ao the mission is accomplished in the most 
and effective use of time, equipment, subordinate leaders, and 

121. Steps in Organization 

There ure two steps in organizing a patrol—general organiza¬ 
tion and speclul organization. General organization is organiza¬ 
tion Into elements and establishment of a patrol headquarters. 

a. Elements are the major subdivisions of the patrol. They are 
determined by the nature of the mission—reconnaissance or com¬ 
bat. 

b. Patrol headquarters is composer! of the patrol leader and the 
personnel providing general support lor the patrol, such us a 
scout dog team, forward observer, medical aidman, and radio op¬ 
erator. The patrol leader may |>erform in.a dual capacity, l-'or 
example, in a small reconnaissance patrol, the patrol leader usu¬ 
ally leads the reconnaissance element; in u small combat patrol, 
he may also command the assault element. Otherwise, personnel 
comprising patrol headiiuarlcrs are not normally assigned spociilc 
duties with an element. When personnel who would normally 
comprise a patrol headquarters perform specific duties with an 
clement, they ure assigneil to that element and no separate patrol 
headquarters is organized. 


Section II. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

122. Reconnaissance Patrols 
A reconnaissance patrol is organized into Iwo elements, 
o. The reconnaissance clement reconnoilers or maintains sur¬ 
veillance over the objective. 




* MAY CONSIST OF ONLY THE PATROL LEADER WHO 
ALSO PARTICIPATES IN THE RECONNAISSANCE. 

* * MAY CONSIST OF ONLY ONE RECONNAISSANCE TEAM. 

Figure ti. General organiiation 0/ a reeonmimncc patrol. 

b. The security element secures the objective rally in p point, 
gives early warning of enemy approach into the objective area, 
and protects the reconnaissance element. 

c. A reconnaissance patrol does not usually have a separate 
patrol headquarters. 

123. Combat Palrols 

A combat patrol is organized into two elements, and usually a 
separate patrol headquarters. 

a. The assault element engages the enemy at the objective by 
fire or mnneuver (such as an assault team and a support team) or 
operates in the immediate area of the objective (such as demoli¬ 
tion teams, search teams, prisoner tennis). 

b. The security element secures the objective rallying point and 
isolates the objective. 

c. A separate patrol headquarters usually is organized. 

d. A support element may be organized. For example, when 
two or more support teams are used, they usually are organized 
into a support element with an element leader rather than operat¬ 
ing under the assault element leader. 

Section III. SPECIAL ORGANIZATION 

124. Reconnaissance Patrols 

a. The reconnaissance element is organized into the reconnais- 






sance teams needed to reconnoiter or maintain surveillance over the 
objective. 

(1) A small patrol with a point reconnaissance or surveil¬ 
lance mission may have only one reconnaissance team 
(figs. 64 and GG). 

(2) A patrol with an area reconnaissance or surveillance mis¬ 
sion usually has two or more reconnaissance teams. 

b. The security element is organized into the security teams 
needed to secure the objective rallying point, cover likely avenues 
of enemy approach, and protect the reconnaissance element. 

6. A patrol with an area reconnaissance or surveillance mission 
may be organized into reconnaissance teams, each of which pro¬ 
vides its own security. In such cases, no separate security element 
is organized (fig. 67). 

125. Combat Patrols 

a. The assault element is organized into the assault team(s) 
and other teams required by planned actions at the objective, in¬ 
cluding but not limited to— 

(1) A support team, if suitable positions from which to fire 
uru uvalluble. If positions ure not available, needed llre- 



* CONSISTS OF THE PATROL LEADER AND PERSONNEL WHO 
DO NOT HAVE SPECIFIC DUTIES WITH EITHER ELEMENT. 















power is gained by adding more automatic weapons to 
the assault leam(s). 

(2) Demolition teams, if demolitions are used. 

(3) Prisoner teams, to secure prisoners. 

(4) Search teams, to search dead, wounded, buildings and 
bunkers. 

b. The security element is organized into security teams which— 

(1) Secure the objective rallying point. 

(2) Isolute the objective. 

(а) Give early warning of enemy approach into the objec¬ 
tive area. 

(б) Block avenues of approach to prevent the enemy enter¬ 
ing or escuping the objective urea. 

(c) Cover the patrol’s movement to the objective rallying 
point. 

e. A separate patrol headqunrters is usually organized (par. 

121 ). 

126. Summary 

Orgunizc the patrol so ench individual, learn, und element is 
assigned a specific task and there is no duplication of eifort. When 
all individuals, teams, and elements accomplish their tusks, the 

imtrol mission is accomplished. 



* NUMBER OF RECONNAISSANCE ANO SECURITY TEAMS I EACH 
PROVIOING ITS OWN SECURITY) DEPENOS ON MISSION. 
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CHAPTER 13 

PLANNING AND PREPARING THE PATROL 


Section I. GENERAL 
127. Receive The Mission 

Listen carefully to the patrol order. Make notes for later use, 
hut do not try to write down every word spoken. Be sure you 
dearly understand ail of the instructions, information, and guid¬ 
ance given. After the order, ask questions on points that are not 


Section II. PLANNING STEPS 

128. Plan Use of Time 

a. The first step in planning and preparing the patrol is to plan 
use of available time. You will be given as much time as possible 
lo plan and prepare for the mission. As soon as the patrol order 
is completed and questions answered, mentally outline everything 
that must be done before departing the friendly area and allot time 
for each action. Start with the time of departure and work back¬ 
ward to the receipt of the patrol order. This technique is called 
“backward planning” and helps insure that you allow time for all 
necessary actions. Plan your time schedule around specified times, 
such as time of departure or time to make reconnaissance (figs. 
I'd) and 70). 

ft. The sequence of other planning steps may vary according 
10 such factors as availability of personnel for coordination, times 
;it which reconnaissance can be made, and extent of coordination 
made by the commander. 

129. Study The Situation 

Study the friendly and enemy situations for the effect that troop 
dispositions, strengths, and capabilities may have on your mission. 
These factors influence the patrol’s route, size, organization, 
weapons, and equipment. 

130. Make A Map Study 

Make a thorough map study of the terrain over which the patrol 




will operate. Check the marginal data. If the map is old, features 
may have changed, especially manmade features. 

a. The terrain In the vicinity of the objective determines the 
number of security teams needed, whether a support team can be 
used, the manner in which you will conduct your lender's recon¬ 
naissance, or the direction which you will assault. These fnctora 
influence the size and organization of the patrol. 

!>. The terrain over which you will pass en route to the objective 
nlso influences the Bize, organization, and equipment of the patrol. 
For example, you may need boats, extra men for boat crews, or 
ropes for crossing streams. The terrain also helps determine your 
organization for movement to and from the objective. 

131. Coordinate 

a. Make all possible coordination before leaving the place you 
received the patrol order. Exnmples of coordination which must 
be made are— 

(1) Movements in friendly areas. Units in whose areas you 
will operate must be informed so the patrol will not be 
endangered or unnecessarily restricted. 

(2) Departure and reentry of friendly areas. Guides may be 
necessary, especially if you must pass friendly obstacles 
such as mines or wire. 
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Figure 70. An example of a patrol leatler'i planned time echedule. 

(3) Fire support. Remember tlie five ways fire support can 
assist. 

(a) Indict casualties on the enemy. 

(f>) Divert the enemy’s attention. 

(c) Conceal your movements with smoke. 

(d) Provide illumination. 

(«) Help maintain direction or determine location. 
l>. You may coordinate in any of the three general areas of 
coordination (par. 118). This is determined by the commander. 
He may effect detailed coordination or may require this of you. 
For example, in a given situation, the commander may arrange 
for you to be guided to the point of departure without your having 
personally coordinated with any unit or position. In another situa¬ 
tion, you may coordinate at the company CP, OP, platoon CP-OP, 
and the last position through or near which you pass. 

c. Even though some coordination is made for you, you must 
double check to insure it is complete and that nothing is over¬ 
looked. 
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</. Remember that coordination is continuous throughout plan¬ 
ning, preparation, and execution. 

132. Select Men, Weapons, Equipment 

a. Patrol Members. Selection is usually restricted to the squad 
or platoon you command. Maintain fire team and squad integrity 
whenever possible; this helps to insure a smoothly operating 
patrol. Do not hesitate to replace men who may interfere with the 
mission. For example, men with colds may endanger security by 
coughing; a man afflicted with night blindness is not suitable for a 
night patrol. 

I). Weapons. You must ask yourself this question, "What do 1 
need to do the job!" Of course, you must weigh the desirability of 
some weapons against the difficulty of transporting them. Only 
in rare cases is the bulk and weight of weapons and ammunition 
a decisive factor In their selection or rejection. 

c. Equipment. There are five general purposes or areas for 
which you must choose equipment. Note that some equipment is 
used for more than one purpose or in more than one area. 

(1) In the objective area. This is the equipment with which 
you accomplish the mission. It includes such items as 
ammunition, demolitions, ropes to bind prisoners, binoc¬ 
ulars, and flashlights. 

(2) En route. This equipment assists or enables you to reach 
yotir objective. It includes such items as maps, binoc¬ 
ulars, compasses, boats, stream-crossing ropes, life pre¬ 
servers, flashlights, ammunition, and wire cutters. 

(3) Control. Whistles, pyrotechnics, radios, flashlights, and 
luminous tape assist in control en route and during 
actions at the objective. 

(4) Water and food. Every man normally carries a canteen 
of water. On a long patrol, each man may carry two 
canteens. Rations are usually carried if you expect to be 
gone during a normnl mealtime. Consider aerial resupply 
of water and food for long patrols. 

(6) Routine equipment. This is the equipment normally 
carried by nil patrols, or which is common to all patrol 
niCMnbera. It includes the uniform to be worn and in¬ 
dividual equipment to be carried. Normally, every man 
carries his poncho and at least one extra pair of socks. 
Gloves are carried, even in warm weather, to protect 
hands against thorns, rocks, and barbed wire. 

133. Issue A Warning Order 

The patrol needs time to prepare. As soon as possible, issue a 
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warning order to all patrol members, including attached per¬ 
sonnel. If circumstances make it impractical to issue the warning 
order to all members, issue it to the element leaders. They, in 
turn, issue warning orders to their elements. The warning order 
consists of the following minimum items of information: 

a. A brief statement of the situation to let them know what 
your unit and the enemy are doing. 

b. Mission of the patrol. As nearly as practicable, give the mis¬ 
sion exactly as you received it. 

c. General instructions. 

(1) General and special organization. Assign general tasks 
to elements and teams. Remember that specific details 
of tusks are given in the patrol leader's order. 

(2) Uniform and equipment common to all. Specify camou¬ 
flage measures to be taken and the identideation to be 
carried. 

(8) Weapons, ammunition, and equipment. As far as practi¬ 
cable, assign these to elements and teams. Allow sub¬ 
ordinate leaders to further assign to teams and 
individuals. 

(4) Who will accompany you on reconnaissance and who will 
supervise preparation during your absence. 

(5) Instructions for obtaining rations, water, weapons, am¬ 
munition, and equipment. 

(6) The chain of command. In small patrols (ten men or 
less), designate the place of every man. In larger patrols, 
designate the place of subordinate leaders. Require them 
to establish a chain of command within their elements 
and teams. 

(7) A time schedule for t.he patrol’s guidance. At a minimum, 
include mealtimes and the time, place, and uniform for 
receiving your patrol leader’s order. 

134. Make Reconnaissance 

a. Make a reconnaissance while the patrol prepares. A visual 
rcconnuissunce provides much information you cannot get from 

b. Make an aerial reconnaissance if possible. Check the route 
you will follow; look for prominent terrain features and for signs 
of enemy activity. 

e. If aerial reconnaissance is not possible, try to find a location 
from which you can observe and study the near terrain over which 
you will pass. 
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135. Complete Detailed Plans 

You have received the patrol order, issued a warning order, and 
made a reconnaissance (if reconnaissance was possible). The 
patrol is preparing for the mission. You are now ready to plan 
in detail for the accomplishment of the mission (pars. 3, 4, and 5 
of fig. 72). 

a. Specific Duties of Elements, Teams, and Individuals. The 
warning order nssigned tasks to elements, teams, and individuals. 
Now, assign specific duties to each. For example, where will each 
security team be positioned and what is its specific job? 

b. Route and Alternate Route of Return. 

(1) Apply the principles discussed in paragraph 16 in select¬ 
ing the patrol's route. Don’t forget checkpoints, if any 
have been assigned (par. 118). 

(2) You normally return by the same route. However, you 
must plan an alternate route of return to use if the 
patrol was detected on the way to the objective, or if you 
have reason to believe it was detected. The alternate 
route must be far enough away from the primary route 
so the same enemy detecting the patrol along the pri¬ 
mary route will not detect it along the alternate route. 
At night these routes may be very close together because 









of limited visibility, but during daylight a greater dis¬ 
tance between the two is required. The alternate route, 
just as the primary route, must be coordinated. 

e. Conduct of the Patrol. 

(1) Flan carefully for every action the patrol will take. 

(а) Formation and order of movement 

(б) Departure and reentry of friendly area(s). 

(c) Rallying points and actions at rallying points. 

(d) Actions on enemy contact. 

(e) Actions at danger areas. 

(/) Actions at objective. 

(2) Help the planned conduct of the patrol to succeed by 
carefully planning for inspections and rehearsals of all 
actions. 

(3) Sue chapter 14 for additional detuils. 

d. Arms and Ammunition. Check to see if the arms and am¬ 
munition specified In the warning order have been obtained. Were 
all items available? Are they adequate? The patrol must be in¬ 
formed If any changes are made. 

e. Uniform and Equipment. Check to see if all desired equip¬ 
ment was available and was drawn. Is additional equipment 
needed7 Do you need to modify the prescribed uniform? Make 
necessary changes now and inform the patrol. 

f. Wounded and Prisoners. Your unit may have an SOP for 
handling wounded and prisoners, or the patrol order may give 
instructions. If not, consider situations which may arise and plan 
for each (ch. 14). 

g. Signals. Plan the signals to be used within the patrol. This 
includes arm-and-hand signals, pyrotechnic signals, and call signs 
for radios used to communicate within the patrol. 

h. Communication with Higher Headquarters. What call signs 
will be used? What are the primary and alternate frequencies? 
When do you report? Will you use special code words or transmit 
in the clear? Remember to include all essential details of com¬ 
munications. 

i. Challenge and Passioord. Be sure to include the current 
challenge and password. Don't forget to check for the challenge 
and password to be used within the patrol and outside of friendly 

j. Chain of Command. Is everyone assigned to place in the 
chain of command? 

k. Location of Leaders. Where do you plan to be in the forma- 



tion? Make it clear that you will move as the situation requires. 
Place the assistant patrol leader where he can best assist in con¬ 
trol durins movement. During actions at the objective, ho must lie 
positioned so he can readily take command if you become a 
casualty. 

136. Issue Your Patrol Leader's Order 

a. Issue your patrol leader's order in a clear, concise, and force¬ 
ful manner. If it is not practical to issue the order to all personnel, 
issue it to element leaders, who further issue the order to their 

b. Instruct the men to hold questions until completion of the 
order to prevent interruption of your chain of thought. 

e. Use available visual aids, such as a terrain model or a black¬ 
board. If none are available, sketch planned actions in the sand, 
dirt, or snow. 

d. Issue the order in operation order sequence, following the 
format in figure 72. 

e. Fire support plans, boat loading plans, and aircraft loading 
plans are usually given at the end of the order. 

/. The order is issuer! orally. 

137. Inspect and Rehearse 

Inspections and rehearsals are vital to proper preparation. They 
must be conducted even though you and your men are well ex¬ 
perienced in patrolling. 

a. Inspections determine the state of readiness, both physical 
and mental, of the men. 

(1) Inspect before rehearsals to insure completeness and 
correctness of uniform and equipment. Question the men 
to insure each knows— 

(a) The planned operations of the patrol. 

(t») The part he plays—what he is to do and when he is 

(c) What others are to do, as far as their actions concern 

(d) Challenges and passwords, codes, radio call signs, fre¬ 
quencies, reporting times, and any other details that 
will help insure everyone is fully prepared. 

(2) There is usually a period of time between final rehearsal 
and departure. Inspect again just before departure to 
insure all equipment is still in working order, nothing is 












left behind, and the men are ready to accomplish the 
mission. If you consider it appropriate, go over all the 
details covered in the pre-rehearsal inspection. 
b. Rehearsals insure the operational proficiency of your patrol. 
They allow you to check plans and make any changes needed. You 
are able to verify the suitability of equipment you plan to use. It 
is through such rehearsnls that patrol members become thoroughly 
familiar with the actions they are to lake during the patrol. 

(t) If the patrol is to operate at night, conduct both day and 
night rehearsals. If possible, use terrain similar to that 
over which you will operate. All actions should be re¬ 
hearsed. If time is limited, rehearse the most critical 
phases. Action at the objective is the most critical phase 
of the patrol and is always rehearsed. 

(2) An effective method is to first talk the patrol through 
each phase, describing the actions and having each inan 


Figure U. Imped your patrol. 

perform his duties. When satisfied that everything Is 
clear to all members, run the patrol through, using only 
the signals and commands you will use during the actual 
conduct of the patrol. Continue rehearsals until the 
patrol Is thoroughly familiar with the planned operation. 
Rehearsals conducted In this manner are often culled 
"dry runs” and/or "wet runs.” 





CHAPTER 14 

CONDUCT OF PATROLS 


138. General 

All plans and preparations are for one purpose—the successful 
conduct of the patrol. This chapter explains principles to follow 
in conducting the patrol, and techniques you can use. 

139. Formation and Order of Movement 

a. The general and special organization of the patrol estab¬ 
lished the elements and teams needed to do the job in the objective 
area. Now, determine the formation (s) in which you will move to 
the objective area and the location of elements, teams, and In¬ 
dividuals in the formation (s). This is called organization far 
movement. 

/). The dismounted platoon formations discussed and illustrated 
in FM 7-15 are adaptable to a patrol of any size. You cun change 
from one formation to another as the situation requires, liacll 
formation has certain advantages and may be varied to fit the 
terrain, the situation, and your needs. You may have to sacrifice 
some control for better dispersion or give lip some speed for 
greater stealth and more security. 

c. These are the major factors that influence organization for 
movement: 

(1) Enemy contact. The most important consideration in 
organizing for movement is the action you will take if 
the patrol makes contact with the enemy (par. 142). 

(2) Tactical integrity. As far as practicable, organize so 
element and team integrity are maintained. This helps 
in control, security, employment at the objective, and 
any other enemy contact. 

(3) Employment at objective. Consistent with other con¬ 
siderations, organize so employment at the objective is 
quick and easy. 

(4) Control. Can your patrol be controlled better in one 
formation than.another? The size of the patrol is an 
important consideration. 



(5) The enemy situation. Where is the enemy? Can he 
ambush you? How strong is he? 

(6) Speed of movement. When must you reach the objective? 
When must you return? Rate of movement is governed 
by the speed of movement of heavy weapons and equip¬ 
ment. If circumstances permit, place them near the front 
so they set the pace. 

(7) Stealth. Can your men move quietly? Does your forma¬ 
tion force the Hanks to move through noisy underbrush ? 
Which is most important—stealth or speed ? 

(8) Security. From which direction is contact with the 
enemy most likely to come? Will you have all-round 
security? Assign areas of responsibility to elements, 
teams, and individuals. Will s|ieed or stealth provide the 
best security? A carefully controlled combination of 
speed and stealth is usually best. 

(9) Dispersion. Will all your men be hit by one burst of lire? 
Can you still control your men? 

(10) Terrain. How will the lerruin alTect you? Is it wooded 
or open? Are there roads or streams to cross? 

(11) Visibility. Is visibility good or poor? Can the enemy seo 
you? Can you see and control your men? 

(12) Weather. How will Ihe weather affect the ground, 
streams, and visibility? 

140. Departure and Reentry of Friendly Area(s) 

a. Your commander coordinates with friendly units in whose 
areas your patrol will operate. In some instances, lie makes ull 
arrangements for departure and reentry. Normally, however, you 
will have to contact one or more positions near or through which 
you will pass and coordinate your movements in departing and 
reentering the area. Positions where coordination may be neces¬ 
sary are: company CP and OP, platoon CP-OP, and the last posi¬ 
tion through or near which you pass. 

b. Move cautiously when approaching positions in friendly 
areas because you ore regarded as an enemy until identified. Halt 
the patrol near the position; go forward and contact Ihe position, 
and if possible, the local leader. Take at least one man with you. 
You may take more if the situation permits, hut remember that 
unusual activity at a forward position may attract enemy atten¬ 
tion and endanger your patrol and the position. Toll the personnel 
at the position the information they need to assist you, such as 
the size of the ]>atroI, general route, and expected time of return. 



figure ft. An example o/ Ike organization for movement of a 
reeonnaieeanee patrol. 

Coordinate your initial rallying point with them. Your specific 
mission and exact route are not normally given personnel in the 
most forward positions. Request the latest Information on the 
enemy, terrain to the front, and known obstacles. Check for com¬ 
munication facilities, fire support they can provide or obtain, and 
any other assistance they can give. Check to see they know the 
challenge and password. Find out if they will be manning the 
position when you return. If not, ask them to tell their relief of 
your patrol's activity. Your patrol can pass to the flank of the 
position or through the position. The method used depends on 
your commander's desires and the presence or absence of obstacles 
such as mines and wire. Ask for a guide to take you to the next 
position. Ask each position to notify the next position of your 
approach if communications facilities permit. Request a guide if 
you must pass through minefields or wire. 

e. Follow the same general procedure for reentering friendly 
areas. Give each position any Information that may be of Im¬ 
mediate value. If anyone is missing, warn the positions to be on 
the lookout for him. 

141. Rallying Points 

a. Explanation. A rallying point is a place where a patrol can 
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assemble and reorganize. It should provide cover and concealment, 
be defensible for at least a short lime, and l>e easily recognized and 
known to all patrol members. 

(1) All rallying points are termed tentative rallying points 
until they are reached, found to be suitable, and desig¬ 
nated. 

(2) When you designate a rallying point, halt the patrol and 
tell them, "This is a rallying point. 1 ' Point out identify, 
ing features. Be sure the information is passed to all 
patrol members. 

b. Types. There are three types of rallying points: 

(1) Initial rallyina point. A point within friendly areas 
where the patrol can rally if it becomes scattered before 
departing friendly areas or before reaching the first 
rallying point en route. The initial rallying point must 
be coordinated with the commander or leader in whose 
area it lies. 

(2) Rallying points en route. Rallying points between 
friendly areas and the objective. 

(3) Objective rallyina point. A rallying point near the objec¬ 
tive where the patrol reassembles after the mission is 
accomplished. Where appropriate, this can he used 
as the point from which the loader's reconnaissance is 
conducted and from which elements and (cams move into 
position to accomplish the mission. 

e. Selecting Rallying Points. 

(1) Select likely locations for rallying points during recon¬ 
naissance or map study. Designate them as tentative 
rallying points in your patrol leuder's order. Remember 
they may prove unsuitable anil must be confirmed and 
announced when you reach them. 

(2) Always select a tentative initial rallying point and a 
tentative objective rallying point. If you cannot locale 
suitable areas during reconnaissance or map study, 
designate these two tentative rallying points by grid 
coordinates or in relation to terrain features. 

(3) Select additional rallying points en route as you reach 
suitable locations. 

(4) When you reach a danger area you cannot bypass, such 
as a trail or stream, select a rallying point on both the 
near and far sides. If good locations are not available, 
designate the rallying points in relation to the danger 
area. For example, say “ ... 50 meters this side of the 
trail,” or "... 50 meters beyond the stream." 



(а) Those who reconnoiter the danger area must also check 
beyond it for a suitable rallying point. Designate the 
rallying point on the basis of their report. 

(б) If the patrol’s crossing of the danger area is inter¬ 
rupted, or if a portion is separated from the patrol, 
all members proceed to the rallying point on the far 
side as soon as possible. 

d. Use of Rallying Points. 

(1) The initial rallying point and rallying points en route are 
selected to prevent complete failure of the patrol if it is 
unavoidably dispersed. YOU MUST MAKE EVERY 
EFFORT TO MAINTAIN CONTROL TO AVOID 
USING THESE PALLING POINTS. The success of the 
patrol is jeopardized if it is dispersed and forced to 
rally. 

(2) The objective rallying point helps the patrol to reassemble 
after the various elements and teams have separated to 
perform their assigned missions. 

(3) If dispersed within the friendly urea, patrol members 
assemble at the initial rallying point. 

(4) If dispersed between the friendly area and the first rally¬ 
ing twilit cn route, patrol members move to the initial 
rallying point or to the first rallying point en route. You 
must state the rallying point to be used in your patrol 
leader's order. Your decision is based on careful con¬ 
sideration of all circumstances. 

(o) ilclurn to the initial rallying point may be extremely 
difficult due to mines, wire, or the enemy situation. 

(6) Forward movement to the first rallying point en route 
may also be difficult, impractical, or impossible. The 
point selected may be mined or occupied by the enemy. 
The cause of dispersal, such as enemy contact, may 
prevent forward movement. Without maps and com¬ 
passes, your men may not be able to locate the point. 

(5) If dispersed between rallying points en route, patrol 
members return to the last rallying point or move to 
the next tentative rallying point. You must make and 
announce this decision at each rallying point. As be¬ 
fore, your decision is based on careful consideration of 
all circumstances. 

e. Actions at Rallying Points. Plan the actions to be taken at 
allying points and instruct the patrol accordingly. At the initial 
allying point and rallying points en route, you must provide for 
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the continuation of the patrol as long as there is a reasonable 
chance to accomplish the mission. For example, yon may plan— 

(1) For the patrol to wait until a specified portion of the 
men have arrived and then proceed with the mission 
under the senior man present. This plan could be used 
for a reconnaissance patrol where ope or two men may 
be able to accomplish the mission. 

(2) For the pnlrol to wait for a specified period, after which 
the senior man present will determine actions to he taken 
based on personnel and equipment present. This could 
lie the plan when a minimum number of men or certain 
items of equipment, or both, are essential to accomplish¬ 
ment of the mission. 

142. Actions on Enemy Contact 
o. There are two types of enemy contact. 

(1) Chance contact. This, ns the term implies, is an acci¬ 
dental meeting. The enemy didn’t expect you and is not 
specifically prepared to deal with you. 

(2) Amlnuh. An ambush is a surprise attack from a con¬ 
cealed position upon an unsuspecting, moving, or tem¬ 
porarily halted enemy. 

b. In a chance meeting with the enemy, you must break contact 
as quickly as possible and continue the mission. If you engage the 
enemy any longer than necessary to break contact, you jeopardise 
your mission. 

(1) The "clock system” Is one means to break contact. 
Twelve o’clock Is the direction of movement of the patrol. 
You shout a direction of the clock and a distance. For 
example, "Ten o’clock—two hundred," means for the 
patrol to move In the direction of 10 o'clock "for"200 
meters. As far as possible, patrol members keep their 
same relative positions as they move so the original 
formation is not disrupted (fig. 77). Subordinate leaders 
must be especially alert to Insure sll men get the word 
and that elements and teams move quickly, correctly, and 
in an orderly manner. Each man must be alert to move 
in relation to the patrol's direction of march, not In rela¬ 
tion to the direction he is facing at the moment. 

(2) Fire and movement is another means to break contact. 
One portion of the patrol returns enemy fire while 
another portion moves a short distance. Each covers 
the other by fire until contact is broken by all. 
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(3) The methods may be combined, if appropriate, with each 
group moving by the "clock system” as directed, 
c. If ambushed, you must act promptly to overcome the enemy's 
advantage of surprise and initial fire superiority. In an ambush, 
you have two courses of nclion—withdrawal or immediate assault 
through the ambush. A well-prepared ambush will block move- 





mcnt to the flanks by use of natural obstacles such as cliffs, 
streams, or embankments, or with manmade obstacles such ns the 
"Claymore” antipersonnel weapon, or a combination of both. 
Withdrawal over your route may also be blocked by fire and 
weapons similar to the “Claymore.” Often the best, and some¬ 
times only, means to break contact is by assault. Quickly deter¬ 
mine the point of weakest fire, assault this point with maximum 
fire, and fight your way through. 

rf. Anticipate the situations where enemy contact may be made 
and plan for actions in each situation. Be sure that organization 
for movement (par. 139) and planned actions on enemy contact 
support each other. 

143. Adions at Danger Areas 

A danger area is any place where the patrol is vulnerable to 
enemy observation or fire. Some danger areas you might en¬ 
counter and have to cross are open areas, roads, trails, and ob¬ 
stacles such as barbed wire, minefields, rivers and streams, and 
lakes. Any known or suspected enemy position llic patrol must 
pass is also a danger area. When making your map study or 
reconnaissance, try to identify all of the danger areas you must 
cross. Plan for crossing each danger area and include I hose plans 
in your patrol leader’s order so patrol members will know exactly 
what to do upon reaching those ureas. 

a. lleconnolter the near side and flanks of a danger area first, 
then investigate the far side. If the far side is dear of enemy, 
move past the danger area with members of the patrol covering 
each other. Remember—obstacles are usually rovered by lire. 
Avoid using gaps in barbed wire or in minefields. Make your 
own. Send security through the gap before moving the patrol 
through. 

h. In crossing a river, first reconnoiter the near hank; Ihen 
place the patrol in a position to cover the far hank. When a 
stream is shallow and easy to wade, send security across lo I he far 
bank. After the far bank is checked, cross rapidly with the re¬ 
mainder of the patrol. When a stream is loo deep to be crossed 
rapidly, you still must check the far bank. The security clement 
swims or wades across under cover of the rest of the patrol. Un¬ 
der cover of the security, the remainder of the patrol swims or 
wades across the stream individually or in pairs. If crossing the 
stream requires swimming, use improvised rafts to (lout weapons 
and ammunition. In cold weather it may be desirable lo float 
clothing across. 
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c. If you use a noncollapsible boat to cross the river, it is not 
vise to hide the boat on the far bank. The enemy may find it and 
>e waiting for your return. Use a member of the patrol to return 
lie boat to the near side. Avoid using the same crossing site on 
eturn. If you must rocross at this point, arrange a special signal 
o the man you left can cross with the boat to pick up the patrol. 

d. Cross a road or trail at or near a bend or where the road is 
■arrow so the enemy's observation is restricted and you will be 
-xposed as short h time as possible. Rcconnoiter the near side of 
lie road, then send security across to investigate the far aide. 
I’liia includes investigation of the tentative rallying point on the 
nr side. Under cover of the security, the remainder of the patrol 
Tosses as rapidly and quietly us possible. 

e. If your patrol must pass close to an enemy position, take 
ulvantagc of battlefield noises to cover the sounds of movement, 
f supporting tires ure available, you can call for them to divert 
lie enemy's attention as the patrol passes. 

144. Actions at The Objective 

Actions at the objective are the most important of all phases 
>f the patrol. See chapters 15 and 16. 

145. Control 

The success of the patrol depends on the control you are able to 
•xercise over it You must be able to maneuver your men as the 
lituation requires; to start, shift, or stop their fire as needed. 

o. Control by Voice and Other Audible Means. 

(1) Oral orders are a good means of control. Speak just 
loudly enough to be heard. I)o not shout except in an 
emergency. At night, or when close to the enemy, halt 
the patrol and have subordinate leaders come forward. 
Speak to them in a low voice or whisper. They pass the 
information on by moving from man to man. If use of 
subordinate leaders is not appropriate to the circum¬ 
stances, you may move from man to man, shaking in a 
low voice or whisper. 

(2) Radios are an excellent means of control, especially in a 
large patrol. 

(3) Other sound signals can be used if you can be sure they 
will serve the purpose intended. Rehearse planned 
sound signals before starting on the patrol. Sound sig¬ 
nals used must be natural sounds that are easily under¬ 
stood. A few simple signals arc belter than many sig- 
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nals. Bird and animal calls are seldom satisfactory. 
They are difficult to imitate and their proper use re¬ 
quires detailed knowledge of the bird or animal imitated. 

b. Silent Control Measures. 

(1) Arm-and-hand signals can be used when appropriate, 
such as near the enemy. AH members must know the 
signals and be alert to receive and pass them to other 
members. You, too, must be alert for signals from any 
patrol member. Patrol members may develop special 
signals of their own during training. Be sure any special 
signals are understood by all. If no established signal 
fits the situation, use gestures. For example, cup your 
hands to your eyes and point in a certain direction to 
indicate a man is to observe in that direction. Attract 
a patrol member’s attention by tossing a pebble or twig 
near him. Then give your signal or gesture. 

(2) Infrared equipment such as the sniperscope, the meta¬ 
scope. and infrared filters for the flashlight may be used 
as means of sending and receiving signals and maintain¬ 
ing control at night. 

(3) Luminous tape can be used to assist in control at night. 
Two strips the size of a lieutenant's bar on the back of 
the cap or collar aid in following the man in front. Care 
must be taken to cover these when near the enemy. The 
luminous marks on the compass may be used for simple 
signals over short distances. 

c. Patrol Members Assist in Control. 

(1) The assistant patrol leader usually moves at or near the 
rear of the patrol and prevents men from falling behind 
or getting out of position. He is alert for signals and 
orders and insures that other members receive and com¬ 
ply with them. When the patrol halts, he contacts you 
for instructions. 

(2) Ollier subordinate leaders move with and maintain con¬ 
trol over their elements and teams. They, loo, are alert 
for signals and orders and insure their men receive and 
comply with them. 

(3) All patrol members assist in control by staying alert and 
passing signals and orders on to other members. A sig¬ 
nal to halt may be given by any patrol member but the 
signal to resume movement is given only by the patrol 
leader. 

<1. Accounting for Personnel. An important aspect of control 

the accounting for personnel—knowing all members are pres- 



ent. Personnel must be accounted for after crossing danger areas, 
after enemy contact, and after halts. J 

(1) When moving in single file, the last man “sends up the 
count” by tapping the man in front of him and saying 
“one” in a low voice or whisper. This man laps the man 
in front of him and says “two.” This continues until the 
count reaches you. The men behind you, plus yourself 
and the men you know to be ahead, should equal the 
total of the patrol. 

(2) In large patrols, or when moving in a formation other 
than single file, subordinate leaders can check their men 
and report to you, 

(3) Arrange for leaders to report or for the last man to "send 
up the count” automatically after crossing danger areas, 
after enemy contact, and after halts. 

(4) Arrange so the court will be sent forward when you 
turn to the man behind you and say, “send up the count.” 
This is passed back to the last man, who starts the count. 

(5) Each man must insure that the man he tups receives and 
passes on the count. 


146. Navigation 

a. Assign one or more men to lie nuvigutors for the patrol, but 
check them often. Do not hesitate to change If they arc not navi¬ 
gating properly. You are reepnimlble, regardless of who you have 
doing the job. 

b. Assign men as pacers to check the distance from point to 
point. Use at least two pacers and take the average of their 
counts for an approximation of the distance traveled. Separate 
your pacers in the patrol so they will not influence each other's 
count. 

c. Divide your route into “legs”, with each leg starting at « 
point you can recognize on the ground. Have the pacers start 
their counts over at the beginning of each leg. This makes the 
[Mice count easier to keep and provides you with periodic checks 
on the accuracy of the pacers. 

d. Arrange so the pace count will be sent forward when you 
turn to the man behind you and say, "send up the pace.” This is 
passed back to both pacers, who send up the pace count in meters; 
for example, “200,” “one-seven-five,” or “one-five-zero." 

e. Be sure the men understand the counts of both pacers are to 
lie sent forward. Vox must know the counts of both men in order 
to check them. 
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147. Security 

Your organization for movement gives you a certain amount of 
security. This is not enough, however. You must take additional 
steps. 

a. Day Patrols. 

(1) Disperse the patrol consistent with control, visibility, 
and other factors. 

(2) Keep security personnel well out—particularly those in 
front. Assign areas of responsibility to the front, Hanks, 



Figure 78. Divutc ginr route 
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(3) When moving along high ground, be careful not to sil¬ 
houette the patrol on ridge lines. 

(4) Avoid exposed areas and take advantage of available 
cover and concealment. 

(6) Maintain an even pace; avoid rushing or running—sud¬ 
den movements attract attention. 

(6) Avoid known or suspected enemy locations and built-up 

b. Night Patrols. Use the same techniques as for a day patrol, 
imlifying them as appropriate. 

(1) Keep men closer together than in day. 

(2) Emphasize silent movement. The battle area is com¬ 
paratively quiet at night and sounds carry farther. 

(3) Reduce speed of movement so there is no danger of men 
becoming separated from the patrol. 

0. Avoiding Ambush. Proper security and reconnaissance is the 
est guard against ambush. You must always be alert and sus- 
•iclous of all areas. Certain areas are more suitnble for an am- 
uah than others—roads and trails, narrow gullies, villages, and 
lien areas. Use caution when approaching these areas. Halt the 
■atrol and study the area. Avoid routes used by other patrols, 
•’or action if ambushed, see paragraph 142. 

d. Halts. 

(1) Halt the patrol occasionally to observe and listen for 
enemy activity. This is called a security halt. When you 
give the signal, every man freezes in pluce, maintains 
absolute quiet, looks, and listens. This is done upon 
reaching a danger area and periodically throughout 
movement en route. It may be appropriate to call a 
security halt just after departing friendly areas and just 
before reentering friendly areas. If concealment is 
scarce, have the men go down on one knee or to the prone 
position. Remember—observation is not as good from 
these positions and the larger body area in contact with 
the ground makes silence more difficult to muintain. Do 
not stop long. It is difficult to remain absolutely still and 
quiet for more than two or three minutes. 

(2) You may halt the patrol briefly to send a message, cat, 
rest, check direction, or make a reconnaissance. Select 
an area that provides concealment, and if possible, one 
that provides cover and favors defense. Establish all¬ 
round security. Check to insure everyone moves out 
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when you start attain. At night, make each man respon¬ 
sible for notifyintt the man behind him. This insures 
everyone moves out together and prevents loss of time. 
For extended halts, see paragraph 160. 

e. Security to the Front. This is provided by the point, which 
may consist of one man in a small reconnaissance patrol. A com¬ 
bat patrol (usually larger) normally uses two men. A company¬ 
sized patrol may use a fire team or a squad. 

(1) The point must move well ahead of the patrol—ns far 
ahead as visibility and terrain permit. In the jungle or 
on a completely dark night, this may be only a few 
meters. On the other hand, good visibility and open ter¬ 
rain may require the point to lie 100 meters or more 
ahead of the patrol. 

(2) The point maintains direction by occasional glances at 
the compass and by maintaining visual contact with the 
patrol by looking back and orienting on the patrol. If 
two or more men are used as the point, they maintain 
visual contact with the man on their right or left. 

(S^'The point moves right and left, ahead of the patrol, 
screening the area over which the patrol will pass (fig. 
79). 

(4) The point provides security and is not a trailbrcaker for 
the patrol. The point must be far enough ahead of the 
patrol to provide this security. Only in unusual circum¬ 
stances of poor visibility and close terrain will the point 
be close enough to the patrol to be guided by the compass 

(6) A technique which allows good use of personnel is to use 
a three-man security team for point and compass men. 
Two men work as point while the third is compass man. 
On long patrols, the men rotate duties. 

148. Use of Radios 

Use radios sparingly. The depression of the transmission but¬ 
ton is sometimes sufficient to relay certain information. When 
transmitting close to the enemy, cup your hands over the trans¬ 
mitter and speak in a low voice. 

149. Infiltration 

a. There may be times when the disposition of enemy forces 
prevents a patrol from entering the enemy area as a unit; how¬ 
ever, pairs or small groups may be able to sneak through without 
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being discovered. If this is the case, the patrol splits up as it 
leaves the friendly area or at a later specified time. Small groups 
infiltrate at varying times, each using a different route. After 
slipping into the enemy area, the groups assemble at a predeter¬ 
mined locution called the rendezvous point. The rendezvous point 
must be free of enemy, provide concealment, and be easily recog¬ 
nizable. An alternate rendezvous point is selected in case the 
initial one cannot be used. If all members of the patrol Imve not 
reached the rendezvous point within a reasonable period, the 
-senior man present determines actions to lie taken. 

b. The same procedure is followed to return to the friendly area. 
The patrol splits up and returns, reassembling near or within the 
friendly area. 

(!. A patrol may return hy infiltration even though this method 
wns not used to enter the enemy area. This might be done when 
a change in the tactical situation prevents return ns a unit. Infil¬ 
tration breaks up the tactical integrity of u patrol and is used only 
when other methods of return are impractical or impossible. 

150. Clandestine Assembly Area 

a. When a patrol is required to halt for an extended period in 
an area not protected by friendly troo)>s, active and passive meas¬ 
ures must be tuken to provide maximum security while the patrol 
is in such s vulnerable situation. The most effective means of 
insuring maximum security is to move the patrol into an ussombly 
area, which by its location and nature provides passive security 
from enemy detection. Such an assembly area is termed a 
clandestine assembly area. 

b. Activities carried out in a clandestine assembly area are 
similar to those associated with an assembly area located within 
friendly battle positions, except it is even more important that 
movement be held to a minimum. The site location and internal 
organization of a clandestine assembly area require more detailed 
considerations than are required in establishing an assembly area 
in terrain protected by friendly troops. 

c. Your plan must include tentative clandestine assembly area 
locations—based on a map reconnaissance—when the nature of 
the operation dictates an extended halt within enemy areas. These 
tentative locations must be confirmed by actual ground reconnais¬ 
sance prior to occupation by the patrol. Typical situations that 
require planning for the establishment of a clandestine assembly 
area include those where there is— 
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Figure 7». An example of the movrmnill of Ike point. 

(1) A requirement to cease all movement during daylight 
hours to avoid detection. 

(2) A requirement to hide the patrol while you conduct a 
detailed reconnaissance of the objective area. 

(3) A need to rest and reorganize after extended movement. 

(4) A need to formulate a final plan and issue necessary 
orders prior to actions at the objective. 

(5) A requirement for reorganization after a patrol has in¬ 
filtrated the enemy area in small groups (used in con¬ 
junction with a rendezvous point). 
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d. Your plan for a clandestine assembly area must include both 
passive and active security measures. 

(1) Passive security considerations— 

AVOID built-up areas. 

SELECT an area remote from all human habitation. 

AVOID known or suspected enemy positions. 

SELECT terrain which would be considered of little 
tactical value. 

AVOID ridgelines, topographic crests, valleys, lakes, and 
streams. 

SELECT steep terrain, ravines, or other such areas that 
would impede foot movement. 

AVOID all roads and trails. 

SELECT areas which do not offer natural lines of drift. 

AVOID open woods and clearings. 

SELECT areas offering dense vegetation, preferably 
hushes and trees that spread out close to the ground, 
such as laurel, mesquite, and scrub oak. 

(2) Active security measures you must include in planning 

the occupation of a clandestine assembly area include— 

(a) Establishment of an outpost system covering all likely 
avenues of approach into the area. 

(l») Establishment of a radio communication net with the 
outposts to provide early warning of enemy approach. 

(c) Selection of an alternate area for occupation if the 
original clandestine assembly area is compromised or 
found unsuitable. 

(d) A plan for withdrawal in the event of discovery. 

(e) Establishment of an alert plan with a certain percent 
of the personnel awake at all times. 

(/) Use of the chain of command to enforce light and 
camoullage discipline. 

(a) Organization of the elements of the patrol so necessary 
activities can take place with a minimum amount of 
movement 

c. The size of the area physically occupied by a patrol in a 
clandestine assembly urea and the number of outposts required 
ure governed by Uie terrain, quantity und quality of cover and 
concealment, and the size of the patrol. A simple rule of thumb 
you cun use in determining how large the area should be is to 
occupy the minimum amount of terrain necessary to provide maxi¬ 
mum concealment with the natural cover and concealment avail¬ 
able. In other words, spread out in relatively open areas and 
close up in dense areas. A typical organization for a clandestine 
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asHumuiy urea, snowing iwo-maii uulposls covering avenues 01 
approach, is shown in figure 80. 

151. Reporting 

Report important information about the enemy or the terrain 
as soon as possible. Report by radio, telephone, messenger, or pre¬ 
arranged signal. When you return and are debriefed, use a map 
or aerial photograph to point out areas or specific locations where 
you obtained information. If appropriate, make an overlay or 



Figure SO. Typical organization of a clandeetine aeeembly 


CHAPTER 15 

RECONNAISSANCE PATROLS 


152. General 

Information of the enemy and the terrain he controls is vital to 
the commander. He must have accurate, timely information to 
assist him in making: tactical decisions. Reconnaissance patrols 
are one of the most reliable means for obtaining this information. 

153. Missions 

а. In a sense, the mission of a reconnaissance patrol asks one or 
more questions, for example— 

(1) About the enemy. Does the enemy occupy a certain piece 
of terrain? What is his strength? How is he equipped? 
What is he doing? 

(2) About the terrain. How deep are the streams? Are the 
banks too steep for armored vehicles? What is the con¬ 
dition of the bridge at a certain point? How suitable are 
the routes of approach? 

б. The questions the mission asks are answered by the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of the mission. 

154. Types of Reconnaissance 

There are two general types of reconnaissance— 

a. Point Reconnaissance. Your commander may require in¬ 
formation about a specific location or small specific area, usually 
a known position or activity. Your patrol secures this information 
by reconnoitering the location or by maintaining surveillance over 
the location. 

b. Area Reconnaissance. Your commander may require In¬ 
formation about an extended area, or may desire information of 
certain locations within an extended area. Your patrol secures 
this information by reconnoitering the area, maintaining surveil¬ 
lance over the area, or by making the point reconnaissance of a 
series of locations within the area. 

155. Organization 

A reconnaissance patrol is organized into a reconnaissance ele- 
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ments depends on the specific mission. A patrol with a point 
reconnaissance mission is usually small—about fire team size. The 
reconnoitering element consists of the patrol leader and one or 
two men. A patrol with an area reconnaissance mission is usually 
larger. Several reconnaissance teams and several security teams 
may be required. In some cases, reconnaissance teams may pro¬ 
vide their own security (ch. 12). 

156. Equipment 

а. Patrol members are armed and equipped as necessary for 
accomplishing the mission. At least one automatic weapon usually 
is taken to provide a degree of sustained firepower in case of 
enemy contact. The patrol should have at least two pairs of binoc¬ 
ulars, two pairs of wire cutters, two compasses, two watches, 
and adequate communication. A day patrol should carry a camera 
if one is available. The type which develops and prints the picture 
at once is ideal for reconnaissance patrols. 

б. A scout dog team may be taken (see ch. 12). 

c. Infrared equipment may be used. 

d. Pencils and small notebooks are carried so notes and sketches 
can be made. 

157. Conduct of A Reconnaissance Patrol 

All patrols try to reach the objective without being discovered. 
A reconnaissance patrol also trie * to conduct it » reconnaissance 
without being discovered. Information may lose some or all of its 
value if the enemy knows we have it Stealth and patience are 
emphasized. Maximum use of concealment is mandatory. The 
patrol fights only to accomplish its mission or to protect itself. 
The commander tells you whether he wants you to fight to accom¬ 
plish the mission. In some situations, you can locate enemy posi¬ 
tions by having some of your men fire to draw the enemy's fire. 
This technique is called "reconnaissance by fire.” It is not used if 
there is any other way to accomplish the mission, and is used only 
when authorized by the commander. 

158. Actions at The Objective 

a. Point Reconnaissance. Halt and conceal uie patrol near the 
objective. This will usually be at the objective rallying point. 
Conduct your leader’s reconnaissance to pinpoint the objective and 
confirm your plan for positioning security teams and making the 
reconnaissance. Return to the patrol and position security teams. 
Place them so they can provide early warning of enemy approach, 




secure the objective rallying point, and protect the reconnaissance 
element. Then reconnoiler the objective. You may be able to get 
the desired information quickly and simply. It is more likely you 
will have to move to several positions, perhaps making a circle 
around the objective, in order to properly reconnoiter it. Allow 
yourself a reasonable length of lime. Instruct the assistant patrol 
leader to accomplish the mission if you have not returned by this 
time. When the reconnaissance is completed, assemble the patrol 
and tell everyone what was seen and heard. Be sure everyone 
contributes anything he may have learned. Make a preliminary 
report by radio if possible. Iteturn to your unit as quickly as 
possible and make a full report. 
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6. Area Reconnaissance. 

(1) Halt the patrol at the objective rallying point, conduct 
your leader's reconnaissance, and confirm your plan. 
Position security teams and send out the reconnaissance 
teams. When you use the entire patrol to reconnoiter the 
area, each reconnaissance team provides its own security. 

(2) After completing the reconnaissance, teams return and 
report. Make a preliminary report by radio if possible, 
then return to your unit and make a full report. 

(3) Under some circumstances, the patrol may assemble at a 
predetermined rendezvous point rather than return to 
the objective rallying point. This plan might be used if 
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Finure S3. ftecoiwniuance after approach from the rear. 


you approach the objective area from the rear and con- 
eider it impractical to move through the area twice. For 
example, you might reach the enemy’s rear by moving 
down a river, pasa through and reconnoiter the objective 
area, assemble at a rendezvous point, and proceed to 
friendly areas. 

c. Day and Night Reconnaissance. The principal differences in 
the reconnaissance techniques used by day and night reconnais¬ 
sance patrols ure— 

(1) Day reconnaissance requires maximum use of conceal¬ 
ment. You are more likely to be seen than at night and 
will not usually be able to get as close to the objective. 

(2) Night reconnaissance requires greater use of stealth. 
Reduced visibility will usually require you to move closer 
to the objective in order to obtain information. 
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CHAPTER 16 
COMBAT PATROLS 


Section 1. GENERAL 

159. Purpose of Combat Patrols 

Combat patrols assist the unit in accomplishing its mission by— 

a. Inflicting damage on the enemy. 

b. Providing security to the unit. 

c. Establishing and/or maintaining contact with friendly and 
enemy forces. 

d. Denying the enemy access to key terrain. 

160. Missions 

Combat patrols perform a variety of missions, deriving their 
names from the specific missions they perform. 

o. Raid patrols destroy or capture personnel or equipment, 
destroy installations, or liberate personnel. 

I>. Security patrols detect infiltration by the enemy, destroy in¬ 
filtrators, and protect against surprise and ambush. 

c. Contact patrols establish and/or maintaining contact with 
friendly or enemy forces. 

d. Economy of force patrols perform limited objective missions 
such as seizing and holding critical terrain to allow maximum 
forces to be used elsewhere. 

e. Aml/iish patrols conduct ambushes of enemy patrols, carry¬ 
ing parties, foot columns, and vehicle convoys. 

161. Organization 

A combat patrol is organized into an assault element, a security 
element, and usually a separate patrol headquarters. A support 
element may be organized when appropriate. The special organi¬ 
zation of the elements depends on the specific mission (ch. 12). 

162. Equipment 

Combat patrols are armed and equipped as necessary for accom¬ 
plishing the mission. In addition to binoculars, wire cutters, corn- 
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passes, and other equipment generally common to all patrols, a 
combat patrol usually carries a high proportion of automatic 

а. Communication with higher headquarters is important in a 
combat patrol. Success of the mission may depend on being able to 
call for supporting Ares. 

I). Communication with the elements and teams may be vital to 
accomplishment of the mission. Radios, infrared devices, and wire 
should be considered. 

163. Conduct of A Combat Patrol 

A combat patrol, like a reconnaissance patrol, tries to reach 
its objective without being discovered. Its aim is to achieve 
surprise and strike rapidly, according to a detailed plan, to catch 
the enemy o(T guard. 

Section II. RAID PATROLS 

164. General 

A raid is a surprise attack upon an enemy force or installation 
with the attacking force withdrawing after accomplishing its 
mission. Surprise, firepower, and violence of action are the keys 
to a successful raid. 

o. Surprise can be achieved by attacking— 

(1) When the enemy is least prepared, as during periods of 
poor visibility such as darkness, rain, fog, or snow. 

(2) From an unexpected direction. This might be accom¬ 
plished by approaching through a swamp or other seem¬ 
ingly impassable terrain. 

б. Firepower is concentrated at critical points to achieve Are 
superiority. 

c. Violence of action is achieved by gaining surprise, proper use 
of Arepower, and the extreme aggressiveness of the attacking 

165. Special Organization 

a. The special organization of the security element and the 
patrol headquarters is largely determined by the terrain, enemy 
situation, and attached personnel. The special organization of a 
support element, if used, is determined by availability of suitable 
Aring positions. The speciAc mission does not particularly influence 
the special organization of these elements. 
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b. The special organization of the assault element is determined 
entirety by the specific mission. For example— 

(1) To destroy an installation or equipment, the assault ele¬ 
ment is organized into— 

(a) A support team (if suitable firing positions are avail¬ 
able) to deliver neutralizing and supporting fires. 

(b) An assault team to overcome resistance and physically 
secure the objective. 

(e) One or more demolitions teams to set charges. 

(2) To capture prisoners, liberate personnel, or seize equip¬ 
ment, one or more teams are specifically designated to 
perform these tasks. 

491) One or mors teams may be designated to search dead, 
wounded, and positions for documents and equipment. 

166. Action! at The Objective 

a. Halt the patrol near the objective (at the objective rallying 
point, if the patrol is to return by the same route). Establish 
security and make your leader's reconnaissance, taking appro¬ 
priate subordinate leaders. Return to the patrol and confirm 
previous plans or announce any changes. Dispatch elements and 





** Use of support team(s) depends on availability of 
suitable firing positions. 

Figure 14. An example of (he epecial organization of (ho aoeault element 






* Number of tcami depends on mission. 

** Use of support team(s) depends on availability of suitable 
firing positions. 

Figuro $5. An example of tho special organization of the aeeanlt element 


teams to their positions. As far as possible, arrange their move¬ 
ments so all elements and teams reach their positions at about the 
same time. This improves the patrol's capability for decisive 
action if prematurely detected by the enemy. 

(1) Security element. The teams of the security element 
move to positions to secure the objective rallying point, 
give early warning of enemy approach, block avenues of 
approach into the objective area, and prevent enemy 
escape from the objective area. < 

(c) As the assault element moves into position, the se¬ 
curity element informs you of ail enemy action, firing 
only if detected or on your order. 

(b) Once the assault element has begun its action, the se¬ 
curity element prevents enemy entry into, or escape 
from, the objective area. 

(c) The security element covers the withdrawal of the as- 

i sault element to the objective rallying point, withdraw¬ 

ing itself upon order or upon a prearranged signal. 

(2) Assault element. The assault element deploys far enough 
in advance to permit immediate assault if detected by the 
enemy on the objective. Each team uses maximum stealth 
in attempting to get into proper position without being 
detected. On command, or if detected and fired upon, the 





support team(s) opens fire to neutralize the objective, 
then lifts or shifts fire according to prearranged plans 
and signals. As supporting fires lift or shift, the assault 
team(s) assault, seize, and secure the objective. Demoli¬ 
tion teams, search teams, and other teams arc protected 
by the assault team(s) while they work. On order, the 
assault element withdraws to the objective rallying 

b. At the objective rallying point, quickly reorganize the patrol 
and return to friendly areas. 

Section III. SECURITY PATROLS 

167. General 

a. Security patrols screen flanks, areas, and routes. In a static 
situation, they prevent the enemy from infiltrating the area, detect 
and destroy infiltrators, and prevent surprise attack. They protect 
a moving unit, including convoys, by screening the flanks, the 
areas through which the unit will pass, and the route over which 
the unit will puss. 

b. Once a security patrol contacts the enemy, it literally 
becomes a raid patrol. 

168. Special Organization 

Special organization includes a support team to provide maxi¬ 
mum flexibility in case of enemy contact. Organization of other 
teams depends on the known enemy situation and anticipated 
contact. 

169. Equipment 

а. A security patrol is armed and equipped according to the 
known enemy situation and anticipated contact. 

б. Communication with higher headquarters is especially im¬ 
portant. Radios carried by security patrols must be capable of 
reliable communication over the entire distance covered. 

170. Actions at The Objective 

a. Select a series of objectives covering the area in or over 
which you are to move. Plan the actions to be taken at each objec¬ 
tive based on all available information. This is done in the same 
manner that you plan for actions at danger areas as you move 
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Figure 86. Typical action 0/ a raid patrol at the objective. 


b. Be alert to modify your actions if the situation at an objec¬ 
tive is not as anticipated. 

c. As you secure each objective, confirm or modify plans for 
the next objective and continue. 


Section IV. CONTACT PATROLS 

171. General 

Contact patrols establish and/or maintain contact to the front, 
flanks, or rear by— 

a. Contacting friendly forces at designated points. 




h. Establishing coni not with n friendly or enemy force when 
Ihe definite location of the force is unknown. 
e. Maintaining contact with friendly or enemy forces. 

172. Special Organization and Equipment 

Special organization and equipment depend on the known enemy 
situation and anticipated enemy contact. For example— 

а. Contact patrols between adjacent units making contact at 
designated points are usually small and relatively lightly nrmed. 

б. A patrol sent out to establish contact with an enemy force 
is organized, armed, and equipped to overcome resistance of light 
screening forces and insure contact with the main enemy force. 

c. As in a security patrol, communication is especially im¬ 
portant. Radios must be reliable over the entire distance covered. 

173. Actions at The Objective 

a. Select a series of objectives, just as in a security patrol, and 
proceed with the establishment or maintenance of contact as 
directed. 

b. Remember that your mission is to establish or maintain con¬ 
tact, not to engage in decisive combat, if the contact is with the 
enemy. 

Section V. ECONOMY OF FORCE PATROLS 

174. General 

a. An economy of force patrol attacking a defended objective 
is organized, armed, and equipped in the same manner as a raid 
patrol. Its actions at the objective differ from those of a raid 
patrol only in the fact that it holds the objective instead of with¬ 
drawing. 

h. An economy of force patrol seizing an undefended objective, 
or establishing a position without opposition, proceeds to the 
designated location and organizes the position as required. 

175. Missions 

Typical missions for economy of force patrols include— 

a. Establishing roadblocks to retard enemy movement or pre¬ 
vent reinforcement. 

b. Seizing key terrain to deny the enemy access to an area. 

c. Covering the withdrawal of a force to deceive or delay the 
enemy. 



it. Acting as a blocking force to allow a major effort to be made 
elsewhere without interference. 


Section VI. AMBUSH PATROLS 


176. Missions 

Ambush patrols perform such missions as ambushing enemy 
reconnaissance and combat patrols, carrying parties, wire repair 
teams, convoys, mounted columns, and dismounted columns. 

177. Purposes 

Ambushes are executed to reduce the enemy's combat effective¬ 
ness or to increuse our own combat effectiveness, or both. 

a. Ambushes reduce the enemy’s combat effectiveness by the 
physical damage caused and through the harassment involved. 

(1) Physical damage. Loss of men and equipment may 
critically affect the enemy. He may have to divert men 
from other missions to protect himself against ambush. 
The failure of reconnaissance and combat patrols to ac¬ 
complish their missions, because they were ambushed, 
deprives the enemy of the valuable contributions these 
patrols make to his combat efforts. 

(2) Harassment. The damage caused by the harassment of 
frequent ambushes is less apparent than physical 
damage, but is very important. When ambushes are 
frequent, troops tend to be reluctant to go on patrols, 
move in convoys, and move in small groups. They become 
less aggressive and more defensive minded; avoid night 
operations, become more subject to confusion and panic 
if ambushed, and decline in effectiveness. 

b. Our combat effectiveness is increased when that of the enemy 
is reduced. For example, a reduction in the enemy's patrolling 
effort allows greater freedom of action for our patrols, convoys, 
and other troops. 

c. Patrols operating deep in enemy areas may be able to parti¬ 
ally or completely resupply themselves through ambushes, thus 
increasing combat effectiveness at the expense of the enemy. 

178. Types 

a. Ambushes are generally classified according to their primary 
purpose—harassment or damage. They differ principally in size 
and actions at the objective (pars. 180 and 183). 



b. Ambushes are further classified as deliberate ambushes and 
ambushes of opportunity. 

(1) A deliberate ambush is one in which prior information 
of the target permits detailed planning before the patrol 
departs for the amhush site. Information needed to plan 
a deliberate ambush includes the size, composition, and 
organization of the force to be ambushed; the manner 
of operation of the force; and the time it will pass certain 
points or areas. A deliberate ambush may be planned 
for such targets as— 

(а) Any force when sullicient prior information is known. 

(l>) Patrols which establish patterns by frequent use of 

the same routes or which habitually depart and re¬ 
enter their own areas at the snme points. 

(c) Carrying parties which move at regular times over the 

(d) Troop movements which form patterns, such ns chang¬ 
ing of personnel on positions at regular times. 

(2) An ambush of opportunity is one in which available in¬ 
formation does not permit detailed planning before the 
patrol departs. The patrol must be prepared to execute 
any of several courses of action. These courses of action 
are based on the types of targets that may be ambushed 
and must be rehearsed prior to departure. The course of 
action taken is determined when the opportunity for 
ambush arises. 

(o) You may be directed to reconnoiter an area for a suit¬ 
able ambush site, set up at the site selected, and 
execute an ambush against the first profitable target 
that appears. 

(б) You may depart just after dark, move to a specified 
point, run a traffic count until a designated time, 
ambush the first profitable target after that time, and 
return before daylight 

(c) On patrol, not on an ambush mission, you may find 
ambush is the best way to make enemy contact that 
cannot be avoided. For example, while moving to or 
from your objective, you spot an enemy patrol that 
cannot be avoided and quickly set up and execute an 
ambush. The surprise may create enough confusion 
to enable you to break contact quickly and continue 
without becoming involved in prolonged combat. 



179. Factors for Successful Ambush 

Certain factors are essential to successful execution of an 
ambush. They are— 

a. A Good Plan. Your plan for a deliberate ambush must pro¬ 
vide for every course of action the enemy is capable of adopting 
and must be rehearsed in detail. You must make tentative plans 
for an ambush of opportunity, adopting or modifying as appro¬ 
priate at the ambush site. These plans must be as well rehearsed 
us the situation permits. Your plans must take into consideration 
the length of the target. Remember that a single platoon, moving 
in a column of two’s with five meters between men, spreads more 
than 100 meters from front to rear. A convoy of ten vehicles, with 
fifty meters interval, covers a road distance of more than 500 

b. Control. Very close control must be maintained in executing 
an ambush. This is best achieved through rehearsals and estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of good communications. 

c. Patience. Your patrol may be forced to occupy an ambush 
site well ahead of the arrival of the target Patience is essential 
if secrecy is to be maintained. 

d. Camouflage. The key to successful ambush is surprise. 
Surprise cannot be achieved if men, weapons, and equipment are 
not well camouflaged and camouflage discipline enforced. 

<!. Information of the Enemy. However sketchy information of 
the enemy may be, it must be used to the fullest in plans, prepara¬ 
tion, and execution. 

180. Size and Organization 

The size and organization of an ambush patrol depend on the 
purpose of the ambush, the force to be ambushed, and the weapons 
and equipment with which the ambush will be executed. For 
example— 

a. You are to execute a harassing ambush of opportunity 
against the first vehicle convoy passing a certain point. You plan 
to stop the vehicles by electrically detonated demolitions; inflict 
casualties and inflict damage on vehicles by automatic weapons 
fire and electrically detonated "Claymore” antipersonnel weapons. 
In this case, you would take enough men to transport the demoli¬ 
tions and "Claymore” antipersonnel weapons to the ambush site 
and emplace them. You would keep one or two men armed with 
automatic weapons and send the rest of the men back to the unit. 
In executing the ambush, you could detonate the demolitions and 







your men deliver heavy fire on the target. You would withdraw 
before pursuit could be organized or reinforcements brought up. 

b. You are to execute a deliberate ambush against a vehicle 
convoy to destroy all vehicles and kill or capture all personnel. 
Here, you must have enough personnel for an assault element, a 
security element, and a patrol headquarters. A support element 
is likely to be needed to provide heavy automatic weapons fire. 

e. Your patrol is operating deep in the enemy area and you 
ambush a convoy to obtain supplies. In addition to security, sup¬ 
port, and assault personnel, you must have personnel designated to 
collect and transport captured supplies. 

181. Equipment 

Equipment carried by ambush patrols varies with the assigned 
mission. For example, more equipment is needed to ambush an 
enemy vehicular convoy than a foot column. Since the success of 
ambush patrols depends on surprise and shock action, sufficient 
automatic weapons are needed to deliver a heavy volume of fire. 
This is especially true when umbushing foot elements. In addition 
to automatic weapons, vehicular targets require antitank weapons, 
demolitions, antitank and antipersonnel mines, and incendiary 
grenades. Smoke is effective against tanks. Adequate communi¬ 
cations are of great importance to insure a smoothly coordinated 
ambush. Radios are an excellent means, but the use of field tele¬ 
phones should be considered because of increased reliability and 
security offered. 

182. Preparation of An Ambush Site 

An "ideal” ambush site restricts the enemy on all sides, confin¬ 
ing him to an area where he can be quickly and completely de¬ 
stroyed. Unfortunately, it is seldom possible to prepare an "ideal” 
ambush site and completely restrict the enemy. Natural restric¬ 
tions or obstacles such as cliffs, streams, embankments, or steep 
grades which force vehicles to slow down are used whenever possi¬ 
ble. Artificial restrictions such as barbed wire, mines, and cratered 
roads are used not only to confine the enemy to the desired area, 
but also to inflict casualties. 

183. Execution of An Ambush 

The manner in which you execute an ambush depends primarily 
on whether your purpose is harassment or damage. To a lesser 
degree, manner of execution is determined by whether your am¬ 
bush Is deliberate or an ambush of opportunity. 










a. When your primary purpose is harassment, seal off the area 
to prevent reinforcement and escape of the enemy. Inflict maxi¬ 
mum damage with demolitions and automatic weapons fire. De¬ 
liver a very heavy volume of lire for a short time and withdraw 
quickly and quietly. Do not assault, except by fire, and avoid 
physical contact (fig. 88). If possible, avoid being seen by the 
enemy. 

5. When your primary purpose is damage, seal off the area with 
security teams. Inflict maximum damage with demolitions, anti¬ 
tank weapons, and automatic weapons fire from the support team 
or element. Lift or shift their fires and assault with heavy (ire 
and great violence to complete destruction. The assault .team pro¬ 
vides security on the far side while designated teams kill or 
capture personnel and destroy vehicles and equipment (fig. 89). 
On your command or by prearranged signal, all elements with¬ 
draw to the objective rallying point and move out quickly. 

c. When your primary purpose is to obtain supplies or capture 
equipment, security teams seal off the area. Demolitions and 
weapons are used to disable vehicles, but not to destroy them. 
The assault team must use care to insure its fire does not damage 
the supplies or equipment you seek to capture. Designated teams 
secure the desired items (fig. 90). Other teams then destroy 
vehicles and equipment if desired. If the ambush is executed to 
obtain supplies deep in the enemy area, you must insure that no 
enemy personnel are left to give information of your operation 
ami, if possible, that all vehicles and remaining supplies and equip¬ 
ment are destroyed. 







CHAPTER 17 
MOTORIZED PATROLS 


184. Purpose 

Patrols are mounted in vehicles to allow them to— 

it. Cover greater distances in less time than dismounted patrols. 

I). Operate in contaminated areas ton dangerous Tor dismounted 

e. Carry more or heavier equipment, weapons, and ammunition. 

185. General and Special Organization 

A motorized patrol is organized into elements and teams in the 
same manner as a dismounted patrol. An example of a motorized 
reconnaissance patrol is shown in figure 91. Substitution of per¬ 
sonnel carriers for wheeled vehicles provides an Increased poten¬ 
tial for buttlefield mobility. 

а. When you assign men to vehicles, maintain fire team or squad 
integrity as far as possible. 

б. Designate one man to be in command of each vehicle. 

186. Preparing a Motorized Patrol 

Generally, you prepare a motorized pal rol in the same manner 
as a dismounted patrol. In addition, however, you must insure 
that all vehicles are in good operating condition and arc properly 
supplied with fuel, oil, and water. You must also insure that all 
attached men, especially drivers, are thoroughly prepared for the 


187. Equipment 

n. Motorizing your patrol enables you to carry heavy or bulky 
equipment. For example— 

(1) Antitank weapons and ammunition. 

(2) Long-range vehicular mounted radios. 

(3) Surveillance equipment. 

(4) Additional automatic weapons and ammunition. 

b. Antitank weapons should be placed near the front and rear 
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Figure 91. An example of the organization of a motorized 
reeonnuieeance patrol. 


of the patrol. Designated personnel man these weapons when 
armor appears. 

188. Control of Motorized Patrols 

a. You need some method of communicating with each vehicle 
and you must provide a means of rallying In case the patrol is dis¬ 
persed. Within the patrol itself, use radios, voice commands, and 
visual signals. 

b. Vehicular mounted radios are usually the best means to com¬ 
municate with your commander. 

e. Aircraft may be used to drop written messages, relay radio 
messages, and provide security for the patrol by visual recon- 


189. Movement 

A motorized patrol moves by one of three methods— 

a. Successive Bounds. When moving by successive bounds, the 
vehicles in the patrol keep their relative places in the column. The 
two leading vehicles operate as a team in moving from one obser¬ 
vation point to another (fig. 92). The second vehicle in the column 
is pluced in a concealed position and the occupants dismount, if 
necessary, to cover the movement of the first vehicle to the next 
ibservation point. At this observation point, the occupants of the 
first vehicle dismount to observe and reconnoiter. When the com¬ 
mander of the first vehicle determines the area in his vicinity is 
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dear, he signals to the second vehicle. Upon receiving this signal, 
the men assigned to the second vehicle mount and move forward 
rapidly to join the first vehicle. The occupants of the second 
vehicle then cover the first vehicle during the next bound. The 
bound for the lead vehicle should not exceed the range for effective 
fire support. Before beginning the next bound, the occupants of 
the leading vehicle carefully observe the terrain to their front for 
signs of the enemy. The vehicle commander selects hiB next stop¬ 
ping place before beginning his bound. The leading vehicle and 
personnel may be replaced frequently. The rest of the vehicles in 
the column move by bounds from one covered and concealed posi¬ 
tion to another. Each vehicle normally maintains visual contact 
with the vehicle to its front. Vehicles avoid closing on the vehicle 
to their front. 

b. Alternate Bounds. In moving by alternate bounds, all except 
the two lead vehicles keep their relative places in the column. 
The two leading vehicles alternate as the lead vehicle on each 
bound (fig. 92). This method provides a more rapid advance than 
moving by successive bounds; however, it does not allow the men 
in the second vehicle enough time to lake a good look over the 
terrain to the front before they pass the first vehicle. The occu¬ 
pants of each lead vehicle cover the bound of the other vehicle as 
described above. 

e. Continuous Movement. In continuous movement, all vehicles 
proceed along the route at a moderate rate of speed, moving 
rapidly but not sacrificing security. The leading vehicles stop to 
investigate only those areas that are particularly dangerous. 

190. Security 

Security is obtained by requiring each vehicle commander to 
assign each passenger a direction to observe. As each vehicle 
moves along the route, its occupants are responsible for observing 
to the front, Hanks, nnd rear. This provides each vehicle with 
some security against surprise fire from every direction and pro¬ 
vides visual contact with vehicles to the front and rear. For maxi¬ 
mum observation, all canvas is removed from wheeled vehicles. 

191. Actions at Danger Areas 

a. Instruct the commander of the leading vehicle to notify you 
immediately when he encounters an obstacle or other danger area. 
When it is impossible to bypass an obstruction, approach it with 
caution. Normally, some of the men in the leading vehicle dis¬ 
mount to reconnoiter these places. These men are covered by the 
weapons in that vehicle. 
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6. For the security of the patrol, investigate side roads that 
intersect the route of advance. Secure the road junction with the 
men and automatic weapons from one vehicle; then send one or 
two vehicles down the side road to make the investigation. De¬ 
cide the amount of reconnaissance to be conducted along these 
side roads according to your knowledge of the situation. Keep 
men who investigate side roads within supporting distance of the 
main body of the patrol. 

c. Bridges, road junctions, defiles, and curves that deny obser¬ 
vation beyond the turn are dangerous to your patrol. The men 
dismount and take advantage of all available cover and conceal¬ 
ment to investigate the dangerous locality (lig. 93). The weapons 




from this vehicle cover the advance of the investigating person¬ 
nel. The driver mans any vehicular-mounted weapon after mov¬ 
ing his vehicle off the road into a covered and concealed position. 

rf. If the patrol approaches a village, you may send two or three 
men ahead on foot to reconnoiter. Place other men in covered 
and concealed positions to cover their movement. 

e. Roadblocks usually are covered by antitank and automatic 
weapons. Antitank and antipersonnel mines may also be placed 
in their vicinity. Dismount the patrol and investigate roadblocks 
us you would any other dangerous area. 

192. Actions on Enemy Contact 

а. Your actions when you contact the enemy depend on your 
mission. You may not need to take offensive action. If the mis¬ 
sion requires offensive action, you must be aggressive. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose the leading vehicle encounters a roadblock (fig. 
94). The commander of the first or second vehicle immediately 
notifies you of the situation. The two vehicle commanders then 
dismount their men and place them in firing positions to return 
the enemy's fire. 

б. Move forward to a covered position, dismount, and go for¬ 
ward on font to make an estimate of the situation. Decide how 
you can use your force to quickly knock out the enemy. Instruct 
the assistant patrol leader to dismount and bring the remainder 
of the patrol forward. While the patrol prepares to attack, in¬ 
form your commander of the situation. 




e. Leave at least one automatic weapon with the patrol's ve¬ 
hicles ami have the drivers move their vehicles off the road. 
Drivers protect their vehicles with automatic weapons and indi¬ 
vidual arms. Include in your plans a means of protecting: your 
flanks. When attacking the enemy, employ automatic weapons 
wherever possible. Upon capture or destruction of the enemy, 
notify your commander and proceed on the mission as soon as 
possible. 



CHAPTER 18 

AIRMOBILE AND WATERBORNE PATROLS 


193. General 

а. Patrols may move to and return from an objective area by 
air or water. Patrols from airborne units may land by parachute 
and patrols from all units may land or return by plane, helicopter, 
boat, or submarine. Patrols may enter enemy areas by one means 
and return by another. For example, a patrol from an airborne 
unit may land by parachute and return by helicopter, or a patrol 
may reach the objective area by boat and return on foot. 

б. Air or water transportation is arranged by your commander. 
You are responsible for detailed coordination. 

c. Airmobile and waterborne patrols require more detailed 
planning and preparation than fool patrols. They usually require 
additional personnel and equipment. 

194. Airmobile Patrols 

a. Personnel. If a patrol is landed by parachute, or if it Is 
landed or returned by plane or helicopter an Army pathfinder 
team may be needed. If a pathfinder team is not available, soldiers 
trained in terminal guidance procedures may be needed. The need 
for these individuals varies with the enemy situation, light and 
weather conditions, landing sites used, type of aircraft, and per¬ 
sonnel operating the aircraft. 

b. Equipment. Signal lights, signal panels, electronic homing 
beacons, and radios may be needed to identify drop zones and land¬ 
ing sites and to guide aircraft to the proper location. This equip¬ 
ment is organic to Army pathfinder teams. If pathfinder teams 
are not used, your commander provides needed equipment. 

c. Organization of Movement. When more than one aircraft is 
used, organize your patrol so that, as nearly as possible, each 
aircraft carries a balanced fighting team with the best capability 
for accomplishing the mission if one or more aircraft are lost. 
This is called "cross-loading” of personnel, weapons, and equip- 

d. Reorganization After Landing. You must select an assembly 
area near the drop zone or landing site. It must be easily recog- 



nizable ami readily available to all. The drop zone or landing site 
must be cleared quickly and reorganization for movement to the 
objective accomplished without delay. 

e. Navigation. It is absolutely necessary that you know your 
exact location before beginning movement to the objective. A rela¬ 
tively alight error at this point can cause you to miss the objective 
and fail in the mission. 

f. Arranging for Pickup. Arrangements must be made for 
pickup and return of the patrol. 

(1) You can meet the aircraft at a designated location at a 
specified time. This places a time restriction on you 
which may hamper your operations. The aircraft may 
be unable to land without pathfinder or terminal guid¬ 
ance assistance. If these individuals are with you and 
you are late, pickup may be missed. If they are sent 
ahead, you risk losing them to the enemy. 

(2) You may be able to call in the aircraft by visual signal 
such as smoke or flares. This might be used if the situa¬ 
tion allows the aircraft to orbit within range of visual 
signals. Remember that visual signals may be seen by 
the enemy. 

(3) Generally, radio is the best meHns to call for aircraft. 
If based beyond the range of radios in the patrol, air¬ 
craft can orbit at relatively great distances and come in 
on call. 

195. Waterborne Patrols 

Waterborne patrols may move by sea, across lakes, or on rivers. 
The actual landing is usually by small boats, even though the 
initial move may be by ship or submarine. 

a. Personnel. Additional personnel may be needed to nssist in 
handling or operating boats, assist in navigation by preceding the 
patrol to shore and setting up signals, and in securing the landing 
site both upon arrival and departure. 

b. Equipment. Signal devices may be needed just as in an air¬ 
mobile patrol. All individuals should have life preservers. When 
inflatable boats are used, repair kits must be included. Inllaiing 
equipment such as hand pumps or carbon dioxide cartridges may 
be desirable. 

c. Organization for Movement. Cross-loading of personnel, 
weapons, and equipment is essential even when the overwater 
movement is short, as In moving from a submarine to shore. On 



longer movements, Buch as on a lake or river, the possibility of 
losing equipment if a boat overturns is greatly increased. 

d. Reorganization after Landing. Reorganization must be rapid. 
You are very vulnerable with a water obstacle behind you. 

e. Navigation. This is important, just as in an airmobile patrol 
(par. 194). 

f. Arranging for Pickup. Arrangements for pickup and return 
of the patrol, when applicable, are similar to aircraft pickup. 
Generally, you must return to the site at which you landed. It is 
seldom practical to carry small boats to the objective and to 
another location for pickup. 

(1) Generally, the most satisfactory method is to meet the 
ship or submarine at a specified time. A ship or sub¬ 
marine is not as restricted in lying offshore as an air¬ 
craft is in waiting at a landing site. This allows more 
flexibility in time schedules. 

(2) Visual signals, except for recognition, are more limited. 
Pickup is more practical at night than in day and visual 
signals such as flares are certain to attract enemy atten¬ 
tion. 

(8) The slower arrival speed of ships and submarines reduces 
the value of radios as a means of calling for pickup. 



CHAPTER 19 

EMPLOYMENT OF SCOUT DOGS WITH PATROLS 


Section I. GENERAL 

196. The Infantry Scout Dog Platoon 

Scout dogs used in the Army today are found in infantry scout 
dog platoons (see FM 20-20). Elements of a platoon are attached 
to lower units for speciflc missions or periods. They usually are 
employed as scout dog teams, each team consisting of a scout dog 
and a handler. 

197. Mission 

The mission of a scout dog team is to support you by detecting 
the enemy and giving silent warning. TeamB may assist you on 
patrols, observation posts, outposts, and listening posts. 

198. Preparation and Planning for Use of Scout Dogs 

a. When an infantry scout dog platoon is attached to an in¬ 
fantry unit, the platoon commander advises the commanding 
officer and makes recommendations for the employment of the 
platoon. 

b. The platoon commander is briefed on planned missions as 
far in advance as possible. This allows him time to select the 
scout dog team which will be most effective for each mission. It 
also gives the handlers time to prepare themselves and their dogs. 

c. When scout teams are employed with units that have not 
previously used them, personnel are carefully oriented on the scoul 
dog team’s capabilities and limitations. 

d. The presence of a scout dog team causes varied reactions 
among personnel unfamiliar with scout dogs. Some men may feel 
an exaggerated sense of security while others may become agi¬ 
tated and apprehensive. Prevent these extremes by having the 
handier brief the patrol on the team's purpose, capabilities, limi¬ 
tations, and method of operation. 

e. A scout dog team usually is attached to a small unit such as 
a patrol for a particular mission. When possible, the same team 
works with the same unit or patrol for different missions. Per¬ 
formance improves as the team becomes familiar with the person¬ 
nel. 
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199. Limitations of Scout Dog Teams 

а. Alertness must still be maintained when a scout dog team 
accompanies a patrol. The team can almost always detect the 
enemy before you, but both handler and dog have limitations. 

(1) A scout dog has an acute sense of smell, keen hearing, 
and eyes that are unusually sensitive to movement. The 
dog's use of these faculties is affected by weather and 
terrain conditions such as rain, smoke, fog, dust, heavy 
underbrush, and thick woods. His effectiveness is reduced 
in areas of much noise and movement. 

(2) A scout dog must be retrained periodically. The longer 
he goes without retraining, the less effectively he per¬ 
forms. 

(8) A dog is subject to the elements the same as a human. 
He tends to be less alert when extremely cold or when 
overheated. 

(4) The handler must concentrate on "reading” his dog. 
This is difficult to do for extended periods. Take two 
scout dog teams on long patrols and alternate them for 
best results. 

б. Despite limitations, a scout dog team is a very valuable aid. 
Consider the team's limitations, but capitalize on its strengths. 

Section II. USING SCOUT DOGS WITH PATROLS 

200. Preparation 

а. The scout dog team joins the patrol in time to hear the warn¬ 
ing order and participates in all phases of planning, preparation, 
and execution. The handler attends the debriefing. 

б. The handler will give his recommendations for employment 
of the team. Your plan for employment is included in your patrol 
leader’s order. 

c. Rehearsals assist in completely integrating the scout dog 
team into the patrol. The patrol members become familiar with 
the team’s method of operation. The dog becomes familiar with 
the scents of individual patrol members and with the noises and 
motions of the patrol on the move. 

201. During Movement 

o. Generally, the best position for the scout dog team is directly 
in front of the patrol. The team precedes the patrol, keeping 
generally on the assigned direction of movement. Wind condi¬ 
tions may dictate that the team move on the windward side of the 







itage of the dog's senses 


route of advance to U 
of smell and hearing. 

b. The distances at which the team detects the enemy depend 
on wind direction and speed, weather conditions, and terrain. No~ 
average can be stated, but reliability is very high at 300 meters. 
Favorable conditions permit detection at far greater distances. 
Adverse conditions, such as wind from the rear, reduce the 
effective distance. 

c. If the wind is blowing from either side rather than directly 
from the enemy, the process of detection may take longer since 
traversing may be necessary. In some situations, this traversing 
can be done by the team while the patrol continues on a direct 
route. 

d. When the handler signals that the dog has detected the 
enemy, halt the patrol immediately and approach the handler on 
the side opposite the dog so the dog will not be distracted. From 
the nature of the dog's alert, the handler can tell you the approxi¬ 
mate direction, distance, and location of the enemy. The informa¬ 
tion “read” by the handler is more exact as the team moves closer 
to the enemy. 

e. If it is not practicable for you to reconnoiler the position, the 
scout dog teum can do this and report to you. In such a situation, 
you must provide security for the team. 

202. At The Objective 

a. The scout dog team is especially valuable in the objective 
area. The team can locate sentries, determine the extent of posi¬ 
tions, and pinpoint specific positions. When the mission is recon¬ 
naissance, and near approach of the patrol is not practicable, the 
team may be able to reconnoiter the objective and secure the 
needed information. When the mission is combat, information 
obtained by the team may allow you to position your patrol with¬ 
out being delected before you are ready to attack. 

b. The scout dog team does not participate in combat actions 
at the objective. During this action, the team i3 positioned to the 
rear or to a flank where it can provide security and be prepared 
to assist the patrol on the return route. 

203. Protection of The Scout Dog Team 

The scout dog works on a leash in front of the handler. When 
working, the dog requires the handler's full attention; therefore, 
he cannot work the dog effectively and use his individual weapon 
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at the same time. You must assign a patrol member to accompany 
and protect the team at all times. 

204. Action if The Handler Becomes A Casualty 

a. If the handler becomes a casualty, he is treated according to 
the patrol’s casualty plan. If he is left for later evacuation, the 
dog is left with him. If the handler is taken with the patrol, the 
dog usually will follow. If the dog does not follow, assign a patrol 
member to lead him by the leash. 

b. Occasionally, a dog may adopt a protective attitude and re¬ 
fuse to allow anyone to approach if the handler is unconscious 
or otherwise unable to control him. If the tactical situation per¬ 
mits, make every effort to lure or force the dog away so proper 
treatment can be given. If the situation does not permit time to lie 
spent in this manner, or if the efforts fail, destroy the dog. The 
dog will not be destroyed however, if the handler is known to be 
dead. In such a case, both dog and body will be left and recovered 
by personnel of the infantry scout dog platoon. 

205. Proper Use of The Scout Dog Team 

The effectiveness of the scout dog team depends on you, the 
patrol leader. You must give the handler freedom to employ his 
dog to best advantage. Whenever possible, let the handler select 
the team's position In the patrol formation. Heed his advice and 
get the moat the team has to offer. 
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APPENDIX II 

EXERCISES FOR TRAINING IN NIGHT VISION 


1. Equipment and Conduct 

a. To conduct night vision exercises indoors, the instructor uses 
the following equipment: a room which can be completely blacked 
out, white screens (1.6 meters high) plnced at opposite sides of 
the room with bases two meters from the floor, shadowgraphs 
suspended from the ceiling four meters apart and three meters 
from the screens, charts of the light spectrum at intervals of four 
meteis along the walls above the screens, and red lights suspended 
from the ceiling above each spectrum chart. 

b. The shadowgraph (fig. 97) places images of objects on a 
screen us they appear in natural darkness; therefore, it provides 
an excellent training aid for instruction in night vision. 

c. A shadowgraph can be built frum a box 30 by 30 by 24 centi¬ 
meters. Within the box are the following: a small 110-volt bulb, 
an electric clock motor, and an arm with airplane silhouettes on 
each end fastened to the clock motor. The clock motor causes a 
rotating airplane silhouette to be cast on the screen every 30 
seconds. A cutout with silhouettes of various objects is placed on 
the front box, reproducing the objects on the white screen on the 
wall. The light source line should include a rheostat wired in 
series so equal illumination of all screens is achieved. 

d. A field expedient shadowgraph may be constructed when 
equipment is not accessible for a more elaborate one (fig. 98). An 
ammunition box or something similar may be used. The top and 
one side of the box is removed and silhouettes cut from heavy 
paper are placed over the open side. A light source of a modified 
flashlight is used to project, the silhouettes on a screen. 

e. For conducting the exercises outdoors, the instructor uses 
natural terrain features, manmade objects, and individuals. The 
shadowgraphs and screens should not be used outdoors. 

2. Training 

a. Training in night vision can be conducted indoors or out¬ 
doors, but it is better to teach the subject indoors first and to 
teach all aspects of it in one period. 























b. The procedure for outdoor training is the same as for indoor 
training. However, the light intensity should be equal to that of 
a brilliant half-moon. If the light is too dim, little can be seen; 
if it is too bright, the training is of little value. 

3. Exercises 

a. Indoors. 

(1) The class is seated before the room is blacked out, and 
night vision is explained. The room is then blacked out 
and the shadowgraph is turned on. The instructor con¬ 
tinues to question the class to determine the rapidity of 
dark-adaptation among its members. He has the students 
look at a point where the floor meets the wall and then 
has them move their eyes up the wall and back down 
again in short abrupt movements. This is scanning and 
helps the students to locate the screen. After they see the 
screen, the instructor directs the class to look first toward 
one side of the screen and then the other, glancing out of 
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(2) When all students' eyes have become dark-adapted, red 
lights are turned on and the color spectrum is pointed 
out to them. Their attention is directed to the apparent 
loss of several colors and the fact that the other colors ap¬ 
pear as various shades of black or gray. Red lights are 
then turned off to demonstrate that night vision has been 
retained. The instructor then has the students coyer one 
eye, and turns on an ordinary white light. Students de¬ 
stroy the night vision of the open eye by looking directly 
at the light for about a minute. The students are again 
shown the color spectrum, and it is pointed out that the 
colors which had apparently disappeared under the red 
light, all had pigments of red in them. This demonstrates 
that red colors cannot readily l>e seen under red light. 
After about 2 minutes in normal light, the classroom is 
darkened. The students keep one eye closed and see that 
dark-adaptation had been preserved by keeping one eye 
dark-adapted. When the students open both eyes, the eye 
not dark-adapted will feel as though a heavy weight is 
pulling it down. This is because the eye is attempting to 
adjust to the Bame degree as the dark-adapted eye. 

6. Outdoorn. The procedure is the same as indoors except 
available natural terrain features, manmade objects, and demon¬ 
strators are used. Outdoors, the students also observe through 
binoculars, noting the improvement in vision over the naked eye. 
See figures 99 and 100 for two outdoor layouts which can be used 
as guides. 



APPENDIX III 
PATROL TIPS 


Section I. PREPARATION 

1. Make a detailed map study; know the terrain in your ojec- 
tive urea; on short patrols, memorize your route; for Ions patrols, 
select terrain features to help you keep oriented. A piece of ace¬ 
tate over luminous tape can be used to make a rough sketch or 
strip map. The sketch map will glow in thu dark und make the 
use of lights unnecessary. Use a grease pencil so marks can be 
easily erased. 

2. Consider the use of difficult terrain in planning your route. 
Impassable terrain is very rare. 

3. Plan an “offset” in your route when applicable. An offset is 
a planned magnetic deviation to the right or left of the straight 
line azimuth to an objective. Use it to verify your location right 
or left of the objective. Each degree you offset will move you about 
17 meters to the right or left for each 1000 meters you travel. 

4. When your patrol is to infiltrate the enemy area, select an 
alternate rendezvous point for use if the first point cannot be used. 

6. Consider all types of grenades, fragmentation, white phos¬ 
phorus, cqncussion, and smoke, together with the use of the 
grenade launcher. 

6. Reconnaissance patrols should carry at least one automatic 
weapon, it provides valuable sustained firepower. 

7. Avoid taking weapons requiring different types of ammuni¬ 
tion. It makes ammunition redistribution difficult. 

8. Clean, check, and test fire all weapons before departure. 

9. Carry gloves to protect hands. 

10. Carry at least two flashlights and two each of such critical 
items as binoculars, wire cutters, and fuze crimpers. 

11. Carry extra flashlight and radio batteries on long patrols. 

12. Every man should carry his canteen and poncho. Consider 
having each man carry two canteens on long patrols. If special 
circumstances make it undesirable for every man to carry his 
canteen and poncho, carry at least two of each in the patrol. 

13. Ponchos can be used to make litters, construct rafts, conceal 
lights, and as shelters. 
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14. Have every man carry an extra pair of socks. 

15. Harness should be worn when the web belt is worn. 

16. Carry individual weapons cleaning equipment on all patrols. 

17. Consider the use of scout dogs, if available. 

18. A length of rope secured to the harness can be used for 
binding prisoners, climbing or descending obstacles, and crossing 
streams. 

19. Two pieces of luminous tape, each about the size of a lieu¬ 
tenant’s bar, worn on the back of the collar aid in control and 
movement on dark nights. Turn the collar down when near the 
enemy. The tape also can be worn on the back of the cap, but 
cover or remove it when near the enemy. 

20. Use friction tape to secure rifle swivels, sling, and other 
items which might rattle. 



21. Be sure to camouflage the back of your neck, behind your 
ears, and the backs of your hands. 

22. Provide for security by assigning every man an area of 
responsibility. 

23. Designate at least two pacers and use the average of their 
individual counts. 

24. Fold maps before departing so they can be more easily 
handled when checking. 

25. Preset compasses before departing. Preset more than one 
compass for each setting required. 

26. Prepare a list of questions or a checklist to be used at 
friendly positions with which you will coordinate. 

27. When appropriate to the mission, arrange to have a light 
aircraft reconnoiter ahead of your patrol to keep you informed of 
any enemy activity or ambushes along your route. 

28. Take your subordinate leaders with you on reconnaissance 
if possible. 

29. Prearrange and rehearse all signals to be used. Keep signals 
simple. 

30. Plan time for your patrol members to dark-adapt their 
eyes if you have a night patrol. 

31. Use available visual aids in issuing your patrol leader’s 
order. The use of a blanket board, blackboard, or a sketch on the 
ground is helpful. 

32. Do not carry maps marked with information that might 
aid the enemy. 

33. Conduct rehearsals on terrain similar to that over which 
you will operate. Conduct day and night rehearsals for a night 
patrol. 

34. Inspect your patrol carefully before rehearsals and before 
departure. Question men to check their knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the actions planned. 

Section II. EXECUTION 

35. On small patrols, the count should be sent up automatically 
after each halt or passage of a danger area. In large patrols, use 
the chain of command to account for men. 

36. Use the point for security and not for navigation. 

37. Check navigation frequently. You are responsible. 

38. On long patrols, change point and compass men occasionally. 

39. Use an alternate challenge and password outside friendly 



40. In mountainous terrain, use ridgelines for movement when¬ 
ever possible, but do not move along ridgetops. Stay off the 
skyline. 

41. Weapons are always carried at a ready position. 

42. Cut enemy wire only when necessary. Make a reconnais¬ 
sance first. 

43. When moving at night, take advantage of any noises such 
as wind, vehicles, planes, battle sounds, and even sounds caused by 
insects. 

44. Do not move on roads and trails unless absolutely necessary. 

46. Aid movement in daylight, especially in dense terrain, by 

using night compass settings. 

46. Avoid lateral movement across the forward position of the 

47. Over short distances such as the width of a road, the com¬ 
pass can be used for signaling at night. A piece of luminous tape 
can also be used. 

48. Crossing roads in enemy territory is a matter of common 
sense. Each situation may dictate a different method. You will 
not violate established procedures if you properly reconnoiter 
before crossing the road. Establish adequate security and move 
silently and quickly to avoid detection. A main point of considera¬ 
tion in any road crossing is control of your unit Some of the 
accepted methods for crossing roads are: 

a. Patrol can form a skirmish line and move quickly and 
quietly across the road. 

b. The entire patrol can form a file, following the footsteps 
of the man in front in order to minimize footprints. 

«. Men cross the road a few at a time until patrol is across. 

49. Crossing streams is similar to crossing roads; reconnais¬ 
sance and security are necessary. 

60. When it is necessary to leave a wounded man to be picked 
up on your return trip, leave another man with him if possible. 
Walking wounded return on their own to friendly areas if possible. 
When near the enemy, remove the wounded from the immediate 
area before applying first aid. 

61. Avoid all human habitations. 

62. Bypass enemy positions or obstacles by offsetting around 
them. Stay oriented by moving at right angles for specified dis¬ 
tances. For example, you are moving on an azimuth of 360° and 
wish to bypass an obstacle or position. Change direction to 90° 
and move for 100 meters, change direction back to 360° and move 
for 100 meters, change direction to 270° and move for 100 meters, 






back on your original 


then change direction to 360° and you are 

63. Break contact with the enemy by the "clock system,” by fire 
and movement, or by a combination of both. 

54. Know your location at all times. This is particularly im¬ 
portant when you change direction and when you land on an air¬ 
mobile or waterborne patrol. A relatively slight error can cause 
you to miss your objective. 


Section III. MISCELLANEOUS 

55. Keep the cutting edge of the entrenching tool extremely 
sharp. It is a good silent weapon and can be used in lieu of a 
machete. 

66. A garrote can be used for killing a sentry or capturing a 
prisoner. 

57. Do not jeopardize security by letting ear flaps and hoods 
interfere with the hearing ability of the patrol. 

68. Keep talking to a minimum. Use arm-and-hand signals to 
the maximum. 

59. When reconnoitering enemy positions, keep a covering force 
within supporting distance of the reconnaissance element. 

60. Never throw trash on ground while on patrol. Bury and 
camouflage it to prevent detection by the enemy. 

61. When contacting friendly agents such as partisans, never 
take the entire patrol to make contact with them. Have one man 
make the contact and cover him. 

62. Dark, rainy, windy nights are best for patrols. 
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Receive the mission___ 

Reconnaissance patrols_______ 

Special organization_____ 

Replenishing salt and fluids_ 

Reporting information___ 

Reports of combat intelligence and counterintelllgence- 

Kesistance to disease_.___ 

Responsibilities of commander--..._ 
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127 

122 

124 

49 


167 

131 



Searching terrain_ 

Security__ 

Security of motorized patrols_......_ 

Security patrols: 

Actions et objective_....___ 

Equipment......__ 

General...... 

Special organisation. 

Seeing St night......_...._....._ 

Select men. weapons, equipment__ 

Select messenger routes with care. 

Selecting and following routes____ 

Silent weapons........ 

Size end organisation of ambush patrols. 

Sniper and Infrared equipment: 

Employment____......_ 

Equipment........_ 

Infrared weapon sight... 

Metascope........... 

Mission.... 

Operation and maintenance___ 

Safety precautions.. 

Selection and training...... 

Selection of posts ..._....._ 

Sni per scope___ 

Use of metascope __*____...._ 

Uses of sight___ ■ _ 

With patrols and on missions___ 

Sounds and smells_ __1_ 

Sources of combat intelligence and counterintelligence . 
Special organization: 

Combat patrols_ 

Raid patrols..___ 

Reconnaissance patrols___.... 

Security patrols_ 

Staff and command actions__ 

Steps in organizing a patrol_ __ 

Study the situation_ 
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Tactical operations against tha guerrilla- 

Temporary battlefield positions_ 

Training in patrolling_ 

Training of a sniper_ 

Training of messengers_ 

Types of combat intelligencs and counterintelligence 
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